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AMERICA, BRITAIN AND THE FAR EAST. 


T is often said that the most hopeful field of Anglo- 

American co-operation lies in the Far East. This opinion 

is based upon the fact that the United States Government 
will undertake no political obligations in Europe but have 
always taken a more positive attitude to problems arising in 
the Far East than to those of any other part of the world 
except their own continent. Moreover, there has been a 
general similarity of purpose, though by no means an identity 
of interests, between Britain and America in the Western 
Pacific Ocean which found expression in the Washington 
Treaties of 1922. Recent experience has shown, however, 
that when we pass from the general to the particular the path 
of Anglo-American co-operation in Far Eastern affairs is by 
no means smooth. And when the question is raised by the 
war in China to-day whether these two Powers have a common 
purpose which enables them to pursue a common policy, it 
cannot receive a confident answer. 

There is a certain sense in which a common purpose exists. 
Both America and Britain are devoted to peace, and there is 
practically no conceivable circumstance in which they could 
gain anything desirable by war. In the conditions of the 
contemporary world they uphold very nearly identical ideals 
of government, for they represent and maintain the principle 
of democracy against the challenge of the new autocracies of 
Fascism and National Socialism. Specifically in the Far East 
they have both made the Open Door a cardinal point in 
policy, though there have been occasions in which British 
action may have seemed to Americans to depart from the 
strict interpretation of this doctrine. And in framing their 
altered policies to meet the new era of the Chinese Revolution 
they have followed lines which, if not identical, were at least 
so closely parallel as to justify the belief that they could 
co-operate in such problems as Chinese Tariff Reform and 
extra-territoriality. In principle, they are equally and deeply 
committed to the maintenance of Chinese territorial integrity 
and sovereign independence. Thus so far as China, taken 
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alone, is concerned there appears to be not only the basis of 
a common policy, but also the fact of common action. But 
when the field of our inquiry is widened to include the past 
and present relations of the two English-speaking Powers to 
Japan, or to estimate the probable policy of America through- 
out the whole of the Far East including the Philippine 
Islands, certain marked differences arise. When the Washing- 
ton Treaties were signed in 1923, a new era seemed to have 
opened; and so well did Mr. Hughes and Lord Balfour 
understand one another that it could be said, too optimisti- 
cally as the event has proved, that Britain and America had 
taken an effective first step on the road of a new co-operation. 
But during the past fifteen years much has happened to reveal 
those marked differences just referred to. 

The Philippine question, for instance, has passed into the 
new phase of “‘ independence.” We do not, in fact, know the 
ultimate form of American policy in these islands. All we do 
know is that the American people have endeavoured to 
discharge their political obligations in the Archipelago by 
granting a measure of self-government which is called 
independence, but which still leaves unanswered the crucial 
question of America’s responsibility for the defence, and 
her control over the foreign policy, of the Philippines. As at 
present revealed, the purpose of America might be interpreted 
as her evacuation of the Western Pacific ; but the final deci- 
sion will not be made till 1945 ; and, meanwhile, there are 
certain considerations of which the American Government is 
aware and of which they will not lose sight as they approach 
their final choice. The present policy of Philippine domestic 
home rule is already a partial withdrawal of American power, 
and, if continued, will create a vacuum in a region where 
great pressure surrounds it and will actually seek to fill it. 
It is obvious that the experiment of Filipino self-government 
can have little chance of undisturbed success unless the 
integrity of the Islands is protected from the impact of this — 
pressure. By what guarantee will this integrity be main- 
tained ? By an American pledge? Or by the paper protection 
of an international agreement? The history of the world 
since 1914 forbids us to rely on the latter and therefore the 
former is the only effective guarantee, in the absence of which 
Japan will take an active part in deciding the fate of the 
Philippines. By extending her trade in them, by exacting 
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special concessions, by tariff agreements and by actual par- 
ticipation in Philippine enterprises, she will raise a structure 
of Japanese interest of the same kind as she erected for 
herself, first in Korea and then in Manchuria. In this process 
the moment will arise when Japanese vested interests will 
conflict with Filipino domestic policy and Japan will then 
claim that they are being imperilled by political interference 
or by the incapacity of the Philippine Government to protect 
legitimate foreign rights. A case for intervention will be 
sedulously prepared, and once these forces are set in motion 
we shall witness a development of the same process which 
transformed Manchuria into Manchukuo. 

These are perhaps mere speculations, but they are inherent 
in the present situation and are therefore neither idle nor 
irrelevant. Moreover, it may well prove that the generous 
mind of America will convince itself that the Philippines 
ought to be completely “ set free,” and the Naval Staff may 
advise the Administration that the retention of naval bases 
at Manila or elsewhere is a liability which can only be justified 
by the strongest political considerations which override mere 
naval prudence. Nineteen hundred and forty-five will show 
the answer; but in considering the nature of the American 
stake in the whole of the Far East in 1937 the future of the 
Philippines is too large a factor to be omitted from the account. 

The next factor, later in time but greater in importance, 
is the new interpretation of American neutrality. The 
Neutrality Act of 1937 is America’s way of keeping out of 
war. Its effect on foreign belligerents is to keep the American 
supply of many vital materials—but not of munitions—open 
to the Power that commands the sea and possesses the assets 
in America to barter in exchange for those commodities. 
Rebus sic stantibus it would operate to the benefit of Great 
Britain in a European war, assuming always our command 
of the sea; and in the present crisis in the Far East, if and 
when it can be described as “‘ war” in a Presidential pro- 
clamation, it would favour Japan. The President has so far 
refrained from recognising it as “ legal” war, for if he were 
to do so, he would have to put the machinery of neutrality 
into operation with serious disadvantage to China. It has 
thus drawn a sharp distinction between the Abyssinian War 
and the Sino-Japanese conflict, and in doing so has followed 
the example of many of his predecessors who have almost 
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invariably emphasised the positive interest of the United 
States in the Far East in contrast with their reluctance to 
take part in European affairs. On what is this positive 
interest based? It has its foundations in sentiment, in 
considerations of high policy, and in the growing American 
need of foreign markets. The sentiment is well known, and 
of two kinds. There is first of all the vague but real feeling 
that the Pacific is the ocean of America’s opportunity by 
contrast with the Atlantic which was the path of America’s 
flight from Europe. Americans have long thought of the 
Pacific, not perhaps as mare nostrum, but as the arena of 
their activity in the twentieth century. Thus nothing in the 
Pacific could be alien to them. In the second place the active 
American missionary crusade in China has forged a bond of 
sympathy between the Chinese and themselves which the 
most hard-boiled Secretary of State cannot ignore. At all 
times American policy is influenced by this sentiment, and 
since in a Sino-Japanese quarrel American public opinion 
instinctively takes sides with China, the American Govern- 
ment is rarely free to adopt a “ realistic” view, and must 
make its action appear to support the Chinese cause. And, 
finally, the great exporting interests of the United States 
will probably tend to throw their influence in the same scale, 
in proportion as they realise, or suspect, that every area 
which falls under Japanese control is likely to be an area 
closed to their enterprise. There is a good deal of sympathy 
for Japan in certain quarters of America, and the objective 
study of the whole Far Eastern problem in recent years has 
to some extent corrected the almost exclusively pro-Chinese 
perspective of former times. Thus a valuable approach to 
objectivity has been made. None the less China can always 
count on an immediate American response to any appeal, 
and in the present. conflict Americans are with China in the 
proportion of ten to one. 

Now, it is not necessary, in the pages of the ConTEMPORARY 
Review, to examine the factors in the British attitude to 
Far Eastern questions. They are at once more numerous and 
complex than those which govern American opinion; but 
the decisive difference between the British and American 
estimates of the place which the Far East should take in 
their respective policies lies in the relative importance of 
their Far Eastern interests when compared with the total 
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sum of their respective interests in the world as a whole. 
Great Britain must of necessity weigh the claims of obligation 
and interest in the Far East against the more vital things 
that may be at stake elsewhere, and consequently her freedom 
of action is certain to be less large in that region than may 
seem ideally desirable. This is a factor in the equation which 
is often under-valued by those who hope to find in Anglo- 
American co-operation the instrument of an enduring solution 
of the problem of the Far East. I am one of those who 
believe that far-sighted co-operation between Britain and the 
United States would have prevented many international 
difficulties from arising in the past, and that it could even 
now bring some of the problems of our time nearer solution. 
It is desirable on every ground of material and ideal interest. 
And it must be regarded as the appropriate political result 
of a deep-seated community of feeling. Hence it must be the 
endeavour of those who hold this conviction to remove every 
removable obstacle from the path of common action, and, at 
the same time, to make sure that when these two people 
undertake an obligation they clearly realise the nature of the 
obligation assumed. Too often in the past have men said 
that because Anglo-American co-operation was ideal, there- 
fore it was practicable. Recent experience has proved that 
this was false logic which ignored hard facts. 

In applying this realistic measure of practicability to the 
prospects of Anglo-American action in the present crisis, the 
mind naturally turns to examine the experience of 1931. In 
my opinion the British and American Governments, acting 
early and wisely, might have changed the course of events 
immediately after the Mukden incident of September 19th. 
Mr. Stimson, the American Secretary of State, apparently 
thought otherwise, for, in his belief that any action at that 
time would have played into the hands of the military party, 
he decided that no step in the direction of intervention 
should be taken because it would embarrass Baron Shidehara, 
in whom “lay the best chance of a successful solution.” 
Now, the last thing I wish to do just now is to revive the 
recrimination which darkened the sky between London and 
Washington during and after the Manchurian crisis, and there- 
fore I confine myself to one or two reflections on the light 
which that earlier crisis throws on the problem of to-day. 
And, first of all, I would ask my readers to study Mr. Stimson’s 
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book, The Far Eastern Crisis (Harper’s, 1936). Ihave my own 
reasons for doubting whether Mr. Stimson appreciated all the 
factors in the situation, either when he was directing American 
policy from day to day five years ago, or when he was writing 
his book. But I have no doubt at all that the book itself is 
so to speak the locus classicus for those who seek to under- 
stand the problem of Anglo-American relations in any crisis, 
and certainly in the Far East. The first moral which arises 
from 1931-2 is that when Powers engage in new responsi- 
bilities, such as were laid on them by the Washington Treaties, 
they must know what they are doing and what the successful 
operation of their treaties will require of them in the future. 
It has often been said that a treaty begins to decay as soon 
as the signatures are dry. That was true of past treaties 
which appeared to assume that the factor of change would 
not make them rapidly obsolescent. But, in principle at all 
events, it was not true of the Washington Treaties, because 
they were designed as instruments for the control of the 
changing circumstances of Japanese expansion and Chinese 
Nationalism in the Far East. Doubtless there is only a 
limited sense in which any “scrap of paper” can control 
human forces; but within the limits in which the engage- 
ments of the Washington Treaties were supposed to operate, 
there was an area of effective action. But neither Government 
made any serious attempt to study in advance the action 
required, and when the Manchurian crisis broke out they were 
taken unawares. Largely through this lack of preparation, 
they found themselves out of step, and their supporters on 
each side of the Atlantic sought to fasten the blame on the 
other side in a manner which increased the psychological 
difficulty of co-operation which was already great enough. 
In the present conflict the part which the United States or 
Great Britain, or both together, can play is limited by certain 
plain facts. The part which they could play if those limita- 
tions were removed is equally plain. They could hamstring 
Japan by cutting off oil and refusing to buy silk, but before 
they had done so, they would have brought nearer that very 
conflagration which it is their declared purpose to avert. 
No one knows better than I do the weakness that lies at the 
root of the Japanese economic structure, but even giants 
with feet of clay are not to be laid low by the sling of economic 
sanctions without a struggle, and it is improbable that 
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economic restraints could be applied to Japan without 
provoking repercussions far beyond the immediate theatre 
of the present conflict. Taking all the factors into account 
we must conclude that there is very little chance of an 
official boycott being enforced against Japan either by 
Britain or by America, and an unofficial boycott, though it 
may be the natural expression of popular anger with Japan, 
cannot do more than inflame Japanese feeling without any 
compensating advantage of a practical kind. To these con- 
clusions one is reluctantly but finally driven, and once 
accepted, they confine the probable or possible action of 
Britain and America to narrow limits. Effective intervention, 
of any kind, must in the last resort rely on power; and once 
it is realised that the American Neutrality Act restricts 
American action, while the preoccupation with the critical 
state of Europe even more rigidly confines British action, the 
power which either or both of them can deploy in the Far 
East is too small to provide effective backing for a policy of 
active intervention. Neither party in the Far East is blind 
to this truth. It gives Japan a comparatively free hand, and 
compels China to rely on her own resources. The Chinese 
have been well aware of it for some time past, and the 
resistance which they now offer to Japan is due to their 
conviction that they can neither afford to yield voluntarily , 
to Japanese aggression, nor can they look to Geneva or to the 
Western Powers to fight their battles for them. 

This is a melancholy and disheartening conclusion ; but 
it is better to face it betimes than to cherish illusions which 
are certain to fail us. In the immediate future, therefore, 
there is little prospect of positive action, either in the form of 
mediation or of more drastic intervention, to stop the war 
between China and Japan. As for the future beyond the 
present autumn, the scope of this article does not give room 
for much discussion, nor am I disposed to prophesy. But it is 
clear that the Japanese General Staff will strain every nerve 
to reach an early decision, knowing full well that they will be 
seriously embarrassed for lack of vital supplies which they 
can only purchase abroad, and for the purchase of which 
they will be hard put to it to find the necessary foreign 
exchange. Should that situation arise, the British and 
American Governments might find that they possessed the 
means of putting private and effective pressure on Japan, 
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and it could probably be used to good effect. But what is 
more urgently required is to remove the impression, created 
in the Japanese mind by the attitudes of the State Depart- 
ment and the Foreign Office during the Manchurian crisis, 
that there is a wide divergence between London and Wash- 
ington which prevents them from seeing eye to eye, so that 
they will not, or cannot, find common ground. I doubt 
whether this can be immediately achieved by any political 
approach, for reasons too obvious to demand restatement 
here. A more hopeful prospect is opened in the economic 
field, for Mr. Eden’s speech at Geneva and the repeated 
declarations of Mr. Cordell Hull show that both Governments 
are aware of the desirability of a trade agreement between 
Britain and America. An Anglo-American trade treaty is 
certainly desirable, and the manner in which the British 
Government have approached the problems involved in it, 
even if cautious and aware of the difficulties to be overcome, 
shows the importance which British opinion is now beginning 
to attach to it. Once the public mind and the Cabinet are 
fully seized of the far-reaching political effect of an economic 
agreement between the two English-speaking democracies, 
the pace of preparation for it may be quickened. And in the 
aspect of its political meaning, there can be little doubt, if 
proof can be shown that Britain and America can and will 
co-operate in the promotion of an economic end, that the 
significance of such a rapprochement would be appreciated in 
Tokyo. 
A. F. Wuyte. 


CAN AGGRESSOR STATES BE CHECKED? 


OWARDS the end of his memoirs Mr. Lloyd George 

puts the question, ‘“ Could the Great War have been 

prevented ?”’, and answers by saying in effect “ Yes, 
if Germany had known beforehand that she would have to 
face the forces, which finally entered the field against her.” 
If, that is, Germany could have foreseen that the general policy 
she was pursuing would in the end confront her with insuper- 
able obstacles, she would not have followed that policy and 
there would have been no war. It might be put in somewhat 
different form thus: Had we, the Allies, been able to say 
beforehand that we would do, what ultimately we did, we 
should not have had to do it. 

This does not cover the whole of the truth, as we shall see 
presently, but it is nevertheless one of the profoundest lessons 
of the Great War, an aspect of the prgblem of war prevention 
most commonly overlooked, and one which has a very direct 
bearing upon the present situation of the world. For these 
reasons it deserves a little elaboration. 

A nation, in pursuit of what it sincerely regards as its 
legitimate interests and its just rights, finds itself in conflict 
with others. Certain preliminary questions are thereupon pre- 
sented. Have those others the power to resist ? Will they use 
that power for resistance? If the answer to the first question 
is in the negative, any nation honestly convinced that it has 
justice on its side will disregard the objection of those not 
strong enough to make their objection felt. As the trustee of 
its people a government is perhaps under a moral obligation 
to protect, first, the interests in its charge, particularly where, 
as in such a case as the one indicated, they can be protected 
without war ; where, that is, the superiority of one side is so 
great that war by the weaker would be obviously futile. 

Where, however, the power of resistance exists, but it is 
uncertain whether or at what point the power will be used, 
there is an obvious temptation to bluff, to threaten, to gamble 
on the prospect that the more resolute rather than the more 
powerful will carry the day. Even where a nation in the 
imagined circumstances, pursuing what it believes to be its 
interests, is offered arbitration or some form of third-party 
judgment, it may feel impelled to hold out. Why should a 


nation which has a reasonable chance of compelling agreement 
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to its own view of its rights expose those rights to the 
risks, uncertainties, of third-party judgment; or undergo 
the exasperations of discussion, negotiation, compromise ? 
To anyone in a fiduciary position such an argument has an 
especial appeal. But note that the retreat of one of two dis- 
puting parties before the threats of the other, lessens hope of 
establishing any principle of third-party judgment or law. 
If powerful litigants could always compel less powerful to 
surrender law could never be established. Further, it is pretty 
certain that where the potentially more powerful disputant 
has been receding before bluff, it will make a stand at the point 
where it realises that further retreat will make future resist- 
ance impossible. At that point a potentially more powerful 
state will fight—and its rival be more likely to fight than if 
resistance had come at an earlier juncture. Retreat will not 
have added to the chances of peace. 

What light does experience throw on this point? Does it 
give us any guide as to the kind of interest which will lead a 
state to risk war or go to war? Among the motives which 
dragged nearly the whole world into the Great War was there a 
dominant or a common one? Can the experience of 1914 help 
us now? To-day we find it commonly asserted as an almost 
obvious truth that the tensions of our times are due to the 
inequities of the Versailles Treaty, to the psychosis which it 
has produced in the vanquished, and that appeasement and 
peace lie in the direction, of the revision of that instrument. 

Now, revision is indispensable. And if such measures as 
the return of the German colonies could appreciably advance 
us along the road of appeasement, such concessions should 
be made. But if we ignore the fact that the defects of the 
Treaty are irrelevant to the main problem, we shall end by 
making revision itself useless. Certain facts in that connection 
are sufficiently obvious. It is not the psychosis of defeat 
which explains Italian aggression; nor that of Japan. It 
would come nearer the truth to say of Italy and Japan that 
their spirit of aggression has grown on easy victories. It was 
just after Mussolini had announced to the world that his 
conquest of Abyssinia placed Italy in the ranks of the satisfied 
powers, that he began his interventions in Spain, creating 
thus an even graver situation than the attack on Abyssinia 
had created. 


But the gravest warning of all on this point is in the war of 
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1914. Germany was not then suffering from the injustices of 
Versailles. She was living in a Europe which had been largely 
created by herself at Versailles forty-two years before. And 
if now we could so radically revise the existing peace treaties 
to Germany’s advantage as to restore her to the position she 
occupied in 1914, giving her back, not only all her colonies, but 
all the European territory she then possessed, we know by 
the tragic experience of the war that even that impossible 
degree of revision would not of itself ensure peace, since when 
she had that territory and those resources, war came. And 
if we take the view that the guilt was not mainly Germany’s, 
but largely that of Russia or Britain or France, then the point 
becomes more significant still, for it would prove that the 
possession of immense imperial territories like those of the 
satisfied states is no preventive of war. 

If we are to reach the core of the matter we must recognise 
that the absence of specific grievances does not ensure peace. 
In 1914 Germany had no specific grievance, save one which 
is precisely the grievance neither side recognised as the real 
cause of the war. Mr. Winston Churchill among others has 
declared that not for years had Anglo-German relations been 
so free from unresolved differences (e.g. Morocco, Bagdad 
Railway) as they were in the early part of 1914. Yet war 
came. Why? 

When we speak of remedying grievances we usually overlook 
the supremest grievance of all: defencelessness, the risk that 
a nation may find itself so inferior in power to another as to 
be compelled, in any dispute arising, to accept the other’s 
interested judgment. For a nation to be manifestly weaker 
than another is to be unable to defend its rights as against the 
claims of that other. 

And here the prime dilemma of the international anarchy 
presents itself. If effective defence depends upon being 
stronger than any who might challenge our power, what 
becomes of the defence of the weaker ? We and our Allies felt, 
in 1914, that if Germany was victorious we should be deprived 
of the means of defence. Germany felt that if the power of 
the Slav world under Russian leadership continued to grow, 
her means of defence would be gone. There arose a situation 
in which if she made herself secure we were threatened ; if 
we made ourselves secure she was threatened—by a threat 


which in her view the Treaty of Versailles fulfilled. The right 
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for which ultimately both sides fought was the right to have 
any defence at all; that right for which Germany now 
recreates her power and arms and her alliances. But if she 
succeeds in establishing preponderance, we shall be threatened 
by some German equivalent of Versailles, which will not be 
an improvement in point of equity upon the Allied one. Both 
sides seek to make their own defence secure by killing that 
of the other. 

Sir Edward Grey himself indicated (after the event) the 
qualification which must be made then to the answer Mr. 
Lloyd George gives to his own question quoted at the begin- 
ning of this article. If Germany’s fears of Russia were sincere 
(which they might have been without being well founded) the 
prime factor of prevention, psychology being taken into 
account, the thing which would have served most perhaps to 
preserve the peace, would have been an assurance from 
Britain and France that if Russia wantonly attacked Germany 
or mobilised prematurely without the authority of the Allies, 
Allied support of Russia would have been withdrawn ; and 
aid even given to Germany in her own defence. 

Only by some such principle of mutual defence can the old 
dilemma be avoided. But a series of strange confusions cause 
us to ignore these two main lessons of the war—the lesson that 
if force is to deter aggression, prevent force being used that is, 
the potential aggressor must know beforehand that it wl] be 
used (otherwise it cannot possibly deter), and the other lesson 
that any method by which our defence automatically cancels 
the other fellow’s must fail; that our force must support 
some system under which he may enjoy the same security we 
demand for ourselves. 

But by some perversity the introduction of this element of 
mutuality, by which alone our arms can be deprived of their 
menacing quality, is often condemned, even by protagonists 
of large armaments, on the ground, as one critic puts it, that 
it indicates “a belief in war as a means of avoiding war ” ; 
or, as another puts it, as an attempt to “secure peace by 
threatening to go to war.” 

But this is precisely what we do under the old method, and 
in the most sinister fashion. What does the existence of an 
army or a navy mean? It means that we are ready to go to 
war; that we are in a position to fight, and we trust that 
the material evidence of the fact will “ deter aggression.” 
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Increased armament is urged on the ground that the clearer is 
the evidence of our capacity to fight effectively the less will 
be the likelihood of our having to do it. We hope to secure 
peace by threatening war against those who attack us. “ Do 
certain things which we in our good judgment deem aggressive 
and we shall go to war.” We “ secure peace by threatening 
war.” 

What the critics of pre-commitment really mean is that this 
threat to wage war if attacked will be most effective if we 
refuse to indicate beforehand what we mean by “ attack ” ; 
that it is better to leave that until the crisis actually arises. 
We are to repeat, that is to say, the self-same error which, in 
the terms of Mr. Lloyd George’s warning, rendered Allied 
power in 1914 impotent to deter aggression. That the Allies 
possessed adequate force the event of victory proved; but 
the force failed in its peace-preserving function because most 
of those who were ultimately drawn in from motives of defence 
could not see, 7m time, just how their defence was involved. 
It was only when German victory threatened, after three years 
of war, that, for instance, the United States saw what German 
victory would mean for her. Had the realisation which war 
produced been possible in peace time, by anticipation, war 
would have been avoided. It would seem that a situation must 
develop to the point where it is too late for power to have 
deterrent effect before a nation will take the necessary deci- 
sions. That was certainly the case in the Great War. Potential 
aggressors may gamble on the likelihood that those whose 
defensive position is threatened will hesitate to make the 
necessary decisions until defence is out of the question. We 
may act too late to save peace, to say nothing of the Empire. 
’ The effects of bad policy are not nullified by good intention. 
We rejected the American offer of co-operation in resistance 
to Japan in 1931 because we desired to “ conciliate”” Japan, 
and avoid anything which might make for the extension of 
the war. Japan was not conciliated and the war was ex- 
tended. So with Italy. Because in 1935 we were determined 
(and in effect proclaimed) that we would do nothing that 
might lead to war with Italy, and effective economic sanctions 
might mean war, we refrained from so managing the sanctions 
as to make them effective. Again our purpose was to avoid 
war, conciliate Italy and prevent the formation of a German- 
Italian alliance. Italy became less conciliatory than ever, the 
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Rome-Berlin axis was firmly forged, and Italy went from the 
invasion of Abyssinia to the invasion of Spain. 

That under the policy of retreat and recession things have 
got steadily worse there can be no question. But it may be 
argued the worst has not happened: this country has not 
been involved in war. The situation has however been 
worsening so rapidly, and the danger of war is admittedly so 
much greater than it was only a few years since that the con- 
clusion that we have come to reminds one a little of the story 
of the workman who, falling from the top floor of an American 
forty storey building, remarked in passing observers on the 
tenth floor, “ All right so far.” The remark could have been 
made with truth at any of the forty floors—except the ground 
floor. When do we reach ground? The public now seems to 
be asking that question. 

What is the position as to ultimate power ? On the one side 
we have the British Empire, the United States, Russia, and 
China all having a common interest in resisting Japan’s 
aggressive expansions. How great are the interests—com- 
mercial, political, military—which unite or should unite those 
powers whose combined resources and population exceed those 
of all the rest of the world put together Mr. Stimson and, 
during this last year or so, a good many other writers have 
made clear. On the other side is Japan, whose iron production 
is half that of Belgium, whose maximum coal production is 
one-seventh and consumption one-fifth of Britain’s ; whose 
capacity to obtain essential materials is dependent upon her 
sales to precisely the countries whose interests she challenges, 
that is China, the United States, India, Great Britain and the 
Dominions. 

Japanese writers themselves in describing their relations 
with the United States have avowed that if it came to a 
struggle with the United States, Japan would be hopelessly 
beaten. But in 1931 it was not a question of Japan’s facing 
merely the United States. Had Mr. Stimson’s offer to the 
British Government in 1931 been accepted and made the most 
of, Japan would have faced not merely the country whose 
power would of itself be too much for her, but that power 
plus Britain, plus India, plus Australia, plus New Zealand, 
plus Canada, plus Russia, and plus China. Was this potential 
power, economic, naval, military, inadequate to restrain 
Japan? The question really means this: If it became clear 
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to Japanese statesmen that by following the line of policy 
followed since 1931 they would eventually bring that power 
into action against them, face, finally that is, insuperable 
obstacles, making their ultimate aim irrealisable, would they 
continue along that line? Note that the totalitarians them- 
selves show by their conduct that they do not intend to 
challenge our power at any point where they are certain it 
would be used. 

All those states talk of the need for expansion. But the 
really desirable territory for the purpose is not the territory 
which the totalitarian states are now engaged in conquering 
or claiming. Malta, or Tunis or Algeria or Kenya or the Cape 
would, for instance, serve Italy’s purpose infinitely better 
than Abyssinia. Why, if Britain is not in a position to resist, 
did not Italy choose the better instead of the worse territory ? 
Because the Duce knew that in fact Britain was not powerless 
to resist ; that if her own territory were attacked she would 
manage to make sanctions effective even though they were 
only the sanctions of one state ; that the day he fired a gun 
at Malta or landed a soldier in Kenya the sanction would be 
instant and automatic, and that we should not discuss for six 
months as to whether oil ought to be withheld. Had it been 
clear, therefore, that Britain would defend the Covenant with 
precisely the same energy that she would defend the Cape, 
the Covenant would have been as secure without war as is 
British territory from the attacks of Italy or Japan. 

It is not, therefore, a question of ultimate power, but the 
will to use it for a given purpose. We, like others, do not 
regard the defence of the Covenant as vital, but do so regard 
the defence of territory. We regard the defence of the 
Seychelles Islands as infinitely more important than the 
defence of the law which might abolish war from the world 
and give us real security. If these quite worthless islands 
were attacked we should fight to the last man and ship to 
defend them ; but for the law of peace we ought not, we are 
commonly told, to risk a single ship. 

It is not true to say that since such happens to be the 
accepted scale of values among nations it is academic or 
irrelevant to discuss it. If ultimate material power really were 
on the side of Italy, Japan and Germany, then our moral 
attitude, our views as to what is worth defending and what 
not would have no importance. We should not be able to 
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defend anything. The issue would be closed. But since plainly 
the preponderant material forces of the world are held by 
Russia, China, Britain, the United States, France and Holland, 
their view as to the ends for which the resources should be 
used become all important. And the scale of value is obviously 
changing. 

To what actual policy do these considerations point? 
Imagine that the great “‘ Have ” states—Britain, France, the 
United States, adding for this purpose Holland and the 
Scandinavian nations—decided to form a low tariff group, 
and one in which colonial possessions were reciprocally opened 
to one another on a basis of complete equality. (Britain 
would extend her economic empire by the acceptance of 
that offer which has in fact come from more than one foreign 
state: “ We will grant you all the preferences your dominions 
grant if you will give us the preference you give them.”) 
Colonies would no longer be “ possessions.” Agreements 
about tariffs would of course facilitate monetary stabilisation 
and exchange controls. Now the advantage of low tariffs, 
easier economic access to such huge areas, would be an obvious 
attraction to any country wrestling with economic difficulties, 
such as those connected with finding the means of paying for 
its necessary raw materials. 

But enjoyment of such obvious advantages would depend 
upon the fulfilment of certain conditions. It would be a 
political as well as an economic club. Defence arrangements, 
for instance, would be co-operative and collective ; defensive 
resources would be pooled ; and defence operate on the prin- 
ciple that an attack on one would be regarded as an attack on 
all. The right to such defence would however in its turn be 
conditional upon the agreement by each member of the Con- 
federation that, in the event of disputes arising he would 
refrain from attempting to impose his own judgment by force 
upon another, that he would either accept third-party judg- 
ment or allow the difference to remain in view of the fact that 
organs of peaceful change would be developed by the Con- 
federation. On these terms, membership with all its advan- 
tages, including complete access to existing empires on terms 
equal to those enjoyed by the “ owners,” and an improved 
defensive position, would be open to all. 

The political and the economic hang together. Behind so 
much of the economic self-sufficiency, the maintenance of 
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closed empires, is the desire to be strong for defence. To ask a 
state to weaken itself materially on behalf of peace and at the 
same time refuse it aid if it is attacked as the result of 
complying with the demand, is neither realism nor equity. 
The situation would be that while the road of war, conquest 
as the way out of national difficulties, would be made 
infinitely more risky for the dynamic states, would in fact 
be closed, the road of peaceful remedy would be opened wider 
and be much more attractive. 

But, it will be said, meantime the conquest goes on ; war is 
not stopped either in Spain or in China. Neither war is going 
to end rapidly. Perhaps we have only the opening chapters of 
the Chinese war. For none of the dynamic states is conquest 
so simple a business as might have been expected. Serious 
misgivings must have arisen in the minds of the German and 
Italian rulers in respect of the Spanish, and Japanese rulers 
in respect of the Chinese policy. The creation of such a com- 
bination as that described above would intensify those mis- 
givings and though at the outset no action, either economic 
or military, might be taken, the potentiality of future action 
by a combination of such resources would certainly compel 
reflection. The knowledge that such forces could be used in 
the future may have an effect upon present and immediate 
conduct. In any case it is our only hope. 

NorMANn ANGELL. 


VoL. CLI. 34 


MASARYK. 


Living he was the land, and dead, 
His soul shall be her soul! 
HEN Kipling wrote these lines on the burial of Cecil 
Rhodes in April 1902, Thomas Garrigue Masaryk was 
a lonely and unpopular professor of philosophy in 
the Czech University of Prague. Among politicians outside 
Austria his name was scarcely known; and even in Austria 
it was linked with fading memories of fierce political and moral 
controversy. But to young Slav students from’ many lands it 
was dear. In 1909, when Masaryk’s opposition to the annexa- 
tion of Bosnia-Herzegovina by Austria-Hungary had brought 
him once more into disfavour with the political authorities of 
the Hapsburg Monarchy, the foremost liberal writer of Ger- 
man Austria, Hermann Bahr, could say of him after a journey 
through Dalmatia and inquiry into what seemed the miracle of 
reconciliation between the Serb and the Croat sections of the 
Southern Slav race : 


It is remarkable that, when one inquires into this reconciliation 
and looks for the intermediaries who brought it about, one comes 
across, almost invariably, a pupil of Masaryk. It is nearly always 
somebody who, as a young man, once went to Prague, sat in his 
class-room and, awakened by him, returned home to proclaim the 
gospel of concord. Masaryk’s pupils have united the Serbs and 
Croats of Dalmatia and are now bringing that distracted province 
to have faith in the future—so strong is the influence of the lonely 
Slovak in Prague who seems to some a mixture of Tolstoy and 
Walt Whitman, to others a heretic, to others again an ascetic, 
and to all an enthusiast. 


One of these pupils was Edward Benes who, from 1903 on- 
wards, came constantly under Masaryk’s personal influence 
and was guided and helped by him. My own acquaintance 
with Masaryk began in May 1907, when the first Austrian 

Parliament to be elected by universal suffrage—the first, too, — 
that showed numerically a non-German majority—met in 
Vienna. Herr Wilhelm Singer, editor of the Neues Wiener 
Tagblatt, introduced me to him and asked me, as correspon- 
dent of T’be Times, to press Masaryk to accept election to the 
Presidency of the new Chamber of Deputies. Singer thought 
that the choice of an Austrian Slovak of liberal and demo- 
cratic antecedents to be Speaker of the new Chamber would 
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make a good impression abroad and would soften the spirit 
of faction which might otherwise impede or wreck the con- 
structive work which, he hoped, the new universal suffrage 
parliament would be able to do. 

As a foreigner it was not my business to meddle in Austrian 
affairs, even to the extent of urging Masaryk to accept so 
honourable and influential an office. I said this to Singer in 
Masaryk’s presence, and saw at once that he understood and 
appreciated my scruples. He declined the offer, and from that 
moment he treated me as a friend. The better I came to know 
him the more warmly did I return his friendship; and I 
cannot remember any meeting or talk with him during the 
remaining six years of my stay in Austria-Hungary that was 
not marked by complete reciprocal confidence. 

He was not a man of many words. What he said he had 
thought through from premiss to conclusion. All his convic- 
tions were settled. One example of his quality, taken from 
later years, will suffice. It was during the war, when he was 
in London, working unobtrusively at Hampstead. On July 
6th, 1915—the fourth centenary of the martyrdom of John 
Hus, Wyclif’s disciple, leader and saint of the purest Reforma- 
tion Europe had known—Masaryk had declared war upon the 
House of Hapsburg in the name of Hus from the Hall of the 
Reformation at Geneva, the very Hall that was afterwards to 
be the first meeting-place of the League Assembly. As a reprisal 
Dr. Alice Masaryk, his eldest daughter, had been arrested and 
condemned to death in Austria. One morning the news came 
that she was to be executed—unless her father should return 
home and give himself up. On that morning Masaryk came to 
see me about some aspect of his work abroad. As I rose to 
greet him and offered haltingly what poor sympathy a friend 
can give at such a moment, he checked me and said simply : 
“When a man does what I am doing he must count before- 
hand the cost to himself and to those whom he loves. I 
counted the cost. I must go on.” Dr. Alice Masaryk was 
saved by a powerful movement among the women of the 
United States—her mother was of American birth—and, 
thanks to American influence, escaped the hangman. But the 
quality her father showed that day was—albeit in loftier degree 
and at higher tension—the same quality I had detected in 
him from the beginning of our friendship. In him saint and 
hero were organically blended. 
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How came it that he, the leader of what must have been 
quite the smallest group in the group-ridden Parliament of 
Austria, the Czech “ Realists,” should have stood forth as the 
leader of the whole Czechoslovak people when the hour of 
destiny struck ? His visible political following was as meagre 
as his moral ascendancy was great. In their heart of hearts 
his people knew that he stood for the things they believed in 
and for hopes they secretly cherished. But moral ascendancy 
is not always a pledge of political ability. A dreamer may 
command admiration, and even love, without binding those 
who share his dreams to follow him blindly when his path 
might lead to exile or the gallows. So Masaryk made up his 
mind to “ take the plunge,” as he called it, in the autumn of 
1914, and escaped into (then) neutral Italy, with the assured 
backing of only a few devoted men and women, not all of 
whom knew precisely what he meant to do. 

In a way, and almost inadvertently, 1 was responsible for 
his “ taking the plunge ” when he did and how he did. I can 
only suppose that he trusted my judgment more than I 
trusted it myself. We had been through some tight places 
together. During the Bosnian annexation crisis of 1908-9g— 
which, on account of the blundering way it was brought on by 
Aehrenthal, the Austro-Hungarian Foreign Minister, both of 
us thought likely to be the beginning of the end of the Haps- 
burg Monarchy and the prelude to a great European war— 
Masaryk and I had been in close touch with each other. We 
had taken the same view of the famous, or infamous, Austro- 
Hungarian forgeries that led to the Friedjung trial of Decem- 
ber 1909; and Masaryk had consulted me, a year later, 
before deciding to accept the proposal of the Serbian Govern- 
ment to hand over to him the originals of the forgeries when 
the forger had been apprehended and had confessed. Six 
months earlier, in the summer of 1910, he had asked me point- 
blank whether I saw any hope for the Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy ; and he agreed with my negative answer, adding 
only : “ Now we must work to save the Hapsburg peoples.” 

In December 1912 he told me of an important conversation 
he had just had with the Serbian Prime Minister, Pashitch, 
and of the offer he had been authorised to make to Count 
Berchtold, Achrenthal’s successor, for a thorough-going 
Austro-Serbian understanding. Then, after telling me that 
Berchtold had contemptuously rejected the offer with the 
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fatuous remark: “They say these Serbians are very cruel 
people,” Masaryk let himself go upon Austrian stupidity with 
a vigour of language that was startling in a man of his self- 
control. In the spring of 1913 he confided to me some highly 
important information about the dangerous physical and 
mental condition of the Austro-Hungarian Heir-Apparent, 
Archduke Francis Ferdinand ; and with Masaryk’s approval 
I passed this information on to the Editor of The Times and to 
the British Foreign Office. In the light of it what looked like 
the deliberate failure of the Austro-Hungarian authorities to 
give adequate police protection to Francis Ferdinand and his 
Consort, the Duchess of Hohenberg, on the occasion of their visit 
to Sarajevo at the end of June 1914, became less inexplicable. 

Between mid-July 1913—when I left Vienna at the end of 
the second Balkan war—and the outbreak of the Great War in 
August 1914, I saw nothing of Masaryk and heard little from 
him. But I knew at once how his mind was working when, 
early in September 1914, a strange-looking creature, un- 
washed and unshaven, knocked at my door in London and 
said he had a message from “ the Professor.” Disconcerting 
in its simplicity (and delivered with a strong American accent 
by a Czech citizen of the United States who had just travelled 
five days and nights from Prague), the message ran: “Our boys 
don’t want to fight the Russians. When they try to go over, 
the Russians shoot at them. Tell Mr. Steed to stop it.” 

Ways and means “ to stop it’ had to be thought out. I 
thought them out and, as the event proved, they worked. 
Meanwhile a message had to be sent back to Masaryk. The 
London Czechs found me a trustworthy messenger who learned 
by heart what I taught him to say. Part of it was that, in 
the opinion of Lord Kitchener and of Lord Northcliffe, the 
war would last at least three years. In his book, The Making 
of a State, Masaryk afterwards wrote : 


Towards the end of September (1914) Mr. Kosdk, one of our 
fellow-countrymen living in England, brought me news from Mr. 
Steed. This news, which I supplemented soon afterwards by a 
personal meeting with political friends in Holland, was highly 
important for me and very serious. . 

It was that, in the opinion of Lord Kitchener, the war would last 
at least three or four years. For me this question was very weighty, 
since the character of the work I meant to do abroad depended 
largely upon the duration of the war. 
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Masaryk meant that if the war had been likely to last only a 
few months there would have been no time for him to per- 
suade the Allied Governments of the importance of the 
Czechoslovak cause. In three years he might hope to do it. 
Among the “ political friends ” whom he was able to meet 
during a rapid trip to Holland was Dr. R. W. Seton-Watson, 
whom Masaryk trusted as he trusted me ; and he gave Seton- 
Watson a memorandum for Sir Edward Grey that would 
have been of high value had the British Foreign Office then 
understood the position as Masaryk understood it. At all 
events it was the beginning of Masaryk’s work abroad for the 
liberation of his people. 

In mid-April 1915, when the framework of an international 
Czechoslovak organisation had been set up at Geneva, Masaryk 
came for a short visit to London and, in the following autumn, 
established himself there. Dr. Burrows, the Principal of 
King’s College, Seton-Watson, Mr. (now Sir) Frederick Whyte 
and I helped him as much as we could. But it was he who 
really convinced British and Allied statesmen of his own 
extraordinary worth. Mr. Asquith, Lord Robert Cecil and 
Lord Bryce were deeply impressed by him ; and he gained the 
trust and affection even of Lord Northcliffe in a single inter- 
view. What he did and how he worked are now matters of 
history. Those who wish to know cannot do better than read 
his The Making of a State, which is, in effect, his political 
testament. The turning-point came in the spring of 1917 
when his friend, Professor Milyoukoff, Foreign Minister in the 
provisional Russian Government, invited him to go to Russia 
as counsellor and guide. The British authorities helped him 
to go; and I did not see him again until he landed in England 
at the end of November 1918 to be received in London with 
the honours due to the President-Designate of the Allied 
Czechoslovak Republic. 

Meanwhile, amid infinite difficulties, he had created a 
Czechoslovak national army in Russia out of the tens of 
thousands of Czech and Slovak prisoners of war who had 
gone over to the Russians. His wish was to bring his army 
back to Western Europe so that it might fight on the Allied 
side together with the Czechoslovak legions which Dr. Bene’ 
and General Stefanik had organised in France and Italy. 
(The British Czechs had insisted on enlisting in the British 
army and had been drafted into various fighting units.) The 
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outbreak of the Bolshevist revolution thwarted Masaryk’s 
wish. So he resolved to bring his army back to the West by 
way of Siberia, and preceded it across Siberia to Japan, and 
thence to the United States in the hope of organising transport 
for it from Vladivostok to Europe. Before this could be done 
the Armistice was concluded and the War had come to an end. 
But the fact that the “lonely Slovak ” professor of Prague 
had created and successfully commanded an army totalling 
some 90,000 men weighed heavily with the Allied Govern- 
ments when they decided, in August 1918, to grant recognition 
to the Provisional Czechoslovak Government—consisting of 
Masaryk, Benes and Stefanik—as “ trustee’ for the future 
Government of Czechoslovakia. I supplied the comforting 
word “‘ trustee.”” Dr. Benes was thus enabled to attend the 
meeting of the Allied and Associated representatives in Paris 
on November 4th, when the conditions of the Armistice with 
Germany were worked out and agreed upon. 

On his way through the United States Masaryk was received 
as the national saviour by the numerous Czechoslovak colonies 
in America whose members had throughout supplied the funds 
for his work. Therefore he reached Washington as the popu- 
larly accredited spokesman of his people in the United States 
—a fact which President Wilson could not ignore. Besides, 
Wilson and Masaryk had much in common. Masaryk was in 
no hurry to meet the President ; but when he met him the 
Czechoslovak cause was as good as won. And though Masaryk 
was always reticent on this point, I have never doubted that 
it was his deep knowledge of Austria-Hungary, and of the true 
dynamics of the European situation, that led President Wilson 
in October 1918 to reject the Austro-Hungarian offer for a 
separate peace and thus to leave the Hapsburg Monarchy to 
explode from within. A curiously indulgent smile would flit 
across Masaryk’s lips in later years when he heard or read that 
sundry British public men were deploring the “ wickedness of 
the Versailles Treaty in breaking up Austria~-Hungary ” and 
‘“‘ Balkanising ” Central Europe. He would say only in a 
quiet tone: “ Czechoslovak Declaration of Independence at 
Philadelphia, October 14th, 1918; its acceptance by the 
United States, October 18th, 1918; proclamation of the 
Czechoslovak Republic at Prague, October 28th, 1918 ; 
armistice in Central and South-Eastern Europe, November 
3rd, 1918; armistice in the West, November 11th, 1918 ; 
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Versailles Treaty, June 28th, 1919: Ante hoc, ergo propter 
hoc !” 

If Masaryk did not suffer fools gladly he treated them 
with patience and toleration as long as he thought them 
foolish in good faith. When he thought their folly a mask 
for knavery his scorn of them could be withering. His 
patience was the fruit of deep thought nourished by a uni- 
versal culture which he had spent a lifetime in acquiring. 
He knew that no human mind can grasp more than some 
facets of many-sided Truth; and he was ever tolerant of 
those who saw facets which his own eyes could not see 
or which he thought unessential. The very strength of his 
own convictions made him tolerant of the convictions of 
others. Better than any man I have ever met he understood 
that toleration is a strong thing, not a weak; that it is 
relativity in practice; that the weak are they who seek or 
take refuge in some absolute dogma or political or social 
nostrum and, in the name of it, dictate to or break the heads 
of whomsoever may differ from them. ‘‘ Truth prevails ” was 
his motto. He who grasps more aspects of Truth—and grasps 
them more firmly—than others, will see his judgment borne 
out by events. The universe works on a reasonable plan, 
however little we may be able to perceive its deep reasonable- 
ness. Some may call the rules of its working “ Providence ” ; 
some may call them “God”; whatever we call them 
“there’s a Divinity that shapes our ends, rough-hew them 
how we will.” This, in substance, was Masaryk’s faith. Love 
of his fellow men, or what he called ‘ humaneness,”’ suffused 
it. The one thing he could not tolerate was arbitrary in- 
tolerance. To be strong in the service of Truth, and to do the 
strong thing gently, was his invariable method. And he 
believed in democracy with all the force of his passionate belief 
in the goodness and the gradual perfectibility of human nature. 

In these latter days, when some of the fools Masaryk 
tolerated and some of those whom he scorned decry democracy 
as an outworn system of government and extol intolerant 
dictatorship with the glibness of weak minds in search of a 
master, it is good to read again the final chapter of his Making 
of a State upon “ Democracy and Humanity.” Though it is 
addressed primarily to his own people it has wider applications. 

. Chauvinism,” he wrote, “that is to say, political, religious, 
racial or class intolerance has, as history proves, wrought the 
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downfall of all States. . . . We shall solve our own problem 
aright if we comprehend that the more humane we are the more 
national we shall be. The relationship between the nation and 
mankind, between nationality and internationality, between 
nationalism and humaneness of feeling is not that mankind as a 
whole and internationalism and humaneness are something apart 
from, against or above the nation and nationality, but that nations 
are the natural organs of mankind. ... Love of one’s own 
nation does not entail non-love of other nations. . . . Our position 
is not solely that our State must be democratic; it cannot be 
undemocratic. . . . In the past our democratic aims were nega- 
tive, a negation of Austrian absolutism. Now they must be posi- 
tive. Self-government is self-control. What we took as our ideal 
must become reality—and it will not be easy.” 


And again : 


The ideal is Jesus, not Cesar. I say it is our task to make 
realities of the religion and the ethics of Jesus, of His pure and 


immaculate religion of humanity. . . . Modern man is no longer 
satisfied with the religion that the State dictates for political 
reasons. Therefore we need Jesus, not Cesar. ... Though an 


ethical minimum, the law, as the embodiment of public life, carries 
great weight by reason of its definitiveness and practical adequacy. 
In practice, the State approaches the ethical maximum—the ideal 
—through the ethical minimum—the law; and human evolution 
brings the minimum ever nearer to the ideal. Justice is the 
arithmetic of love. 


Such was the man who freed his people from bondage, 
founded their State and strove to guide their feet into paths 
of righteousness. He believed his work would endure. At a 
moment when it may seem to be endangered, because its very 
existence challenges intolerant systems and ideals of govern- 
ment, he has passed from his people’s midst, leaving them (as 
they may well feel) bereft of their greatest leader yet enriching 
them by the example of a noble life greatly lived and of the 
unassailable moral strength of selflessness. Upon them now 
falls the task of proving themselves—for their own sakes and 
for that of Europe—worthy of having been led by him. I 
think they will not fail. We for our part should have a care 
lest we fail them, for the cause they are defending is, in 
very truth, the cause of the British Commonwealth itself. 

WIcKHAM STEED. 


THE PROTECTORATE DILEMMA. 


A SOLUTION 
She British nation is drifting towards a very dangerous 


impasse in Africa—and does not realise it! The Southern 

States of America are awakening to their peril, namely, 
that unless something is done about the position of 10,000,000 
of her negro subjects lowest down in the human scale, their 
poverty and degradation will drag white civilisation down the 
precipice. That was one of the main lessons learned during 
a recent tour of 3,000 miles in the cotton fields of the South. 
The peril in Africa itself is similar, and arises mainly from the 
same cause—a slave mentality. Physically the slave shackles 
were struck off the negroes south of the Dixie line, and slavery 
abolished for the natives under British control south of the 
Equator in Africa nearly a century ago, but the slave spirit 
remains, and unless the British nation awakens to its own 
peril, large areas of Africa will hurtle back to the year 1833— 
the year prior to emancipation. 

General Hertzog’s demand for the transfer to South Africa 
of the three Protectorates, comprising as they do an area of 
nearly 300,000 square miles, and occupied by about 775,000 
people, is, whether he recognises it or not, a claim to spread 
the South African “‘ Colour Bar” policy across the Limpopo. 
Once that is done, nothing can prevent that native policy 
infecting every area right up to Kenya, and bringing under its 
malevolent sway altogether more than 10,000,000 natives, 
all of whom owe their allegiance and at present give their 
loyalty and affection to the British Crown. It would bea grave 
matter to spurn that affection and shatter that loyalty. 

At the moment there is deadlock : is the way out some form 
of mandate? At first sight the mandatory way out appears 
to have several objections, but on closer examination many of 
these give place to clear and substantial advantages. 

But first, what is the kernel of the issue? It is Colour Bar 
helotry versus British citizenship. General Hertzog’s Govern- 
ment has officially stated, and with deliberate emphasis, that 
its native policy is “‘ No equality in Church or State between 
white and black.” Nothing could be more diametrically opposed 
to British fundamental policy, which may be described as “No 
inequality in Church or State between white and black.” But 
there is a second cleavage in policy almost as vital. It is a 
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fixed principle of British colonial policy that the power to 
govern should be exercised primarily for the good of the 
_ governed. Mr. Pirow, in a broadcast last March upon the 
control of native policy northwards, said that “ unless a man 
can base his attitude towards the natives on the idea that the 
needs of white civilisation must be considered first at all times 
and under all circumstances, the idea of a great permanent 
white population in Central African States will be but a 
fancy.” To abandon the time-worn and twofold British 
policy, which is in fact, as the late Sir Charles Bruce has 
pointed out, the “ Broad Stone of Empire,” and to agree to 
surrender territory to Colour Bar policy and then place it 
and its inhabitants under a selfish control, would be suicidal 
for an Empire which, after all, is predominantly a coloured 
one. 

It is inconceivable that any responsible British statesman 
should believe that the British Government could surrender 
two such bulwarks of the Empire ; indeed, General Smuts has 
himself warned South Africa against the dangers of a Colour 
Bar policy even south of the Limpopo in language which 
should leave no doubt in the mind of anybody as to the 
suicidal danger of such a step; speaking on the proposed 
Colour Bar Bill, he said : 


A year ago I warned the Union Government that the effects of 
their policy would not stop in South Africa but would provoke a 
world’s conflict. An extension of the colour bar at this moment, 
when the Prime Minister is on the point of bringing forward a new 


native policy, would be disastrous . . . Native opinion is largely 
in revolt. The natives are seething with discontent all over South 
Africa. ... It is not only the natives who are making difficulties. 


There is no doubt that when the Asiatic Bill is passed then the 
trouble will begin. We know it is coming. The Asiatic Bill must 
lead to the gravest troubles of administration. I knew that in 


1924... . It is inevitable. In these circumstances the Colour Bar 
Bill, gratuitously produced here, is a firebrand flung into a hay- 
stack.* 


It is but elemental common sense to ask whether the native 
policy which would be adopted in the Protectorates in the 
event of transfer would be the British policy hitherto pur- 
sued, or whether it would be a complete reversal of that 
policy. It is the more essential that this question should be 

* The Anatomy of African Misery. By Lord Olivier. 
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asked because the Statute of Westminster has given complete 
sovereign independence to the Union of South Africa. General 
Hertzog would doubtless agree that it is only reasonable to 
ask this elementary question. 

It must never be forgotten that Great Britain has no right, 
morally or legally, no right by reason of conquest, no right by 
reason of treaty, to transfer a single acre, nor a single native 
tribe in any Protectorate to any other Power whether within 
or without the British Commonwealth of Nations. The terri- 
tories of Bechuanaland, Basutoland and Swaziland in so far 
as they are Protectorates are not British soil, the inhabitants 
are not British subjects. It may be true that by straining the 
terms of the Foreign Jurisdiction Act and by running danger- 
ous risks, the Secretary of State can escape from Britain’s 
Treaty obligations to a protected people, but British public 
opinion is very sensitive upon any attempt to break faith with 
a weaker race. 

The debate in the House of Lords, initiated by Lord Noel- 
Buxton, is likely to prove an historic turning-point on this 
subject, because in that debate the Marquess of Dufferin and 
Ava made a formal declaration of policy on behalf of the 
British Government at the time the Dominion Premiers were 
gathered in London, one of whom was in the House of Lords 
and listened to the debate. The declaration of Lord Dufferin 
was so clear, so explicit, and so reassuring that the British 
public will certainly hold firmly to it : 


The conclusion was reached that the policy of both Governments 
—the Union Government and this Government—should in the 
next few years be directed to bring about a situation in which, if 
transfer were to become a matter of practical politics—I would 
ask your Lordships to mark those words—it could be effected 


with the full acquiescence of the populations of the territories 
concerned. 


In point of fact, this only put into a House of Lords’ debate 


patos of a statement made by General Hertzog him- 
Sell”: 


Our position has always been as a party, that we are not pre- 
pared to incorporate in the Union any territory unless the in- 
habitants of the territory are prepared to come in. 


*In the Union Parliament on March 25th, 1925. 
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The elements of conflict are, first, the question of native 
policy, secondly the desire of the inhabitants, and thirdly the 
means by which an arrangement satisfactory to all parties 
could be reached. It is clear that no method of transfer is in 
sight which would satisfy anybody. In any case, Britain 
presumably would need to put herself in a position to transfer 
by first annexing all the territories and making the natives 
who are “ foreigners ” into British subjects. This she could 
hardly do without some sort of consent being obtained from 
the native Parliaments. There would be no difficulty about 
this providing the natives understood that thereby their 
Treaty relationship would not be weakened: they have 
always desired, and, indeed, want nothing better than, to be 
made British subjects. 

With annexation the way would then be clear to consider 
the next stage, namely, the obligations of any transfer. For 
this there are two instruments, first the Union Act of 1909, 
in which power is given to transfer “ any territories ” (be it 
noted not merely Protectorates, or any one of them) other 
than territories administered by the British South Africa 
Company “ upon terms and conditions embodied in the Schedule 
to this Act.” Furthermore, although the inhabitants came 
under the protection of the British Crown by definite Treaties 
and Agreements which are still in force, they were not parties 
to the Act of Union, nor to any instrument implying transfer. 
Then it is important to remember that the Act of Union did 
not in fact promise the transfer of the Protectorates to the 
Union, as the British Parliamentary Committee has pointed 
out through its Chairman, Lord Selborne : 


It is quite clear that Rhodesia was not given to the Union at the 
time of the passing of the South Africa Act, 1909. Nor were the 
Protectorates. 


In short, Great Britain is not a free agent to do as she will 
about her guardianship or trusteeship of these territories. 

In these circumstances, the Schedule becomes of supreme 
importance. This Schedule is a document of twenty-five 
paragraphs, it is attached to the South Africa Act, and its 
author is known to have been the Earl of Selborne. In point 
of fact, it comes so near to a mandate that one might be 
pardoned for thinking that the Schedule was actually used 
as a model for the mandatory system. All the more so when 
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it is remembered that the mandatory idea was born in South 
Africa in the fertile brain of General Smuts. In the first place, 
the administration itself, as envisaged in the Schedule, is 
mandatory in principle, for it is to be conducted under the 
supervision of the Prime Minister of South Africa, assisted 
by a Commission composed of three persons who are to be 
appointed by the Governor-General in Council. These Com- 
missioners are to have secure tenure beginning with ten years, 
and then successive terms of five years. They cannot be 
Members of Parliament and can only be removed from Office 
by both Houses of Parliament sitting in the same session. In 
the event of a difference between the Prime Minister and the 
Commissioners, the subject must be referred to the Governor- 
General, whose decision in the matter is final. To the Governor- 
General as the representative of the Crown is left the duty of 
appointing a Resident Commissioner for each territory trans- 
ferred. 

In so far as Bechuanaland, Basutoland and Swaziland may 
be concerned, none of the native lands may be alienated. The 
Basutos, as Sir Edgar Walton, former High Commissioner of 
South Africa, has just pointed out, came under a special 
compact in this respect. All native Parliaments must be pre- 
served ; all revenues raised in the territories must be expended 
for and on behalf of the territory. Article 20 reads: “‘ The 
King may disallow any law made by the Governor-General in 
Council...” and under Article 23 an appeal may be made to 
the Privy Council. 

If some form of mandate could be agreed, it would have 
appreciable advantages. In the first place, it is generally 
accepted that political developments in South Africa have 
made it almost impossible to preserve the whole of the 
Schedule as it is drawn. If transfer is to take place as now 
demanded—but never contemplated either in the Act or in 
the Schedule—it has been suggested that it should take 
place by means of a Treaty embodying the terms of the 
Schedule. Why not, therefore, adopt the mandatory form 
of a Treaty? 

A Treaty between Britain and South Africa might be 
drawn which would satisfy two of the parties, but not the one 
most concerned, namely, the natives, who are haunted by the 
fear that the anti-British elements in South Africa will one 
day succeed in driving the Union out of the Empire. It is a 
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strange fact that the natives know a good deal more of what 
is happening in this respect than people in England. 

Since the South Africa Act two bulwarks safeguarding the 
principles of the Schedule have gone—the presence of a 
British-appointed Governor-General as something more than 
an umpire, and secondly the right of disallowance of legisla- 
tion by the Crown. It is obvious, therefore, that some Court 
of Appeal in the event of disputes or of administrative diffi- 
culties must now be found to take their place. It may, of 
course, be that disallowance of legislation, Privy Council 
appeal, and a separate Governor-General could be provided 
for ina Treaty. But, does anybody suppose that for a moment 
both or even either of the Governments concerned would 
agreet The mandatory system alone is the alternative in 
sight in this respect. 

It is common ground to-day that not a single native people 
is prepared to come willingly under Union control. Let us be 
frank and ask ourselves whether either Boer or Briton would 
do so if they were told in advance that when they came “ into 
the parlour ” they would be stripped of every element of man- 
hood, relegated to helotry in industry and outlawed for all 
time from equality in Church and State? Of course they 
would not. Boer and Briton would fight to the death against 
It. 
General Hertzog has wisely and rightly said that his Govern- 
ment does not want any subjects who are unwilling to come 
under the Union flag. As the British Government, which has 
the last word, has said it will not force unwilling tribes into 
the Union, it is obvious that the attitude of the natives has 
become the crux of a problem which grows in gravity. The 
native attitude would be radically changed if the administra- 
tive transfer could be carried through under a mandatory 
system which guaranteed certain essential things for all time, 
and especially three—first and most important of all comes 
guaranteed British citizenship, secondly the main principles 
of the Schedule, such as inviolability of lands and preservation 
of the native Parliaments, and thirdly the usual provision of 
mandate, such as rights of citizenship, freedom of commerce, 
freedom of conscience and religious exercises. 

What would be lost or gained by adopting a mandatory 
solution? In the first place, it may be true that sovereignty 
would be “ diluted,” but that would be more apparent than 
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real, for no step could be taken without British annexation 
and a declaration of full sovereignty, thus Britain would in 
fact lose less than she might by any other procedure. Then the 
natives would stand to gain. Admittedly it may be difficult 
to persuade them to surrender any treaty or contractual 
rights. No doubt the British statement of policy by Lord 
Dufferin and Ava would be as binding before any transfer to 
a mandatory system as a transfer to the Union Government. 
It is frequently argued that native races have no machinery 
for registering their ‘‘ full acquiescence,” but such arguments 
ignore plain facts. So far as the High Commission Territories 
are concerned, each of them not only has its own properly 
constituted native Parliament, but those very institutions 
are preserved for all time in the Schedule to the South Africa 
Act. These native Parliaments hitherto have been held 
competent to make Treaties: in the case of Basutoland its 
Pitso made formal peace with Cape Colony and received the 
indemnity ({20,000) and confirmed “ dis-annexation.” In 
Bechuanaland the native Parliament has functioned for all 
forms of negotiations with the Protectorate Power. How then 
can it be argued that there is no competent body available to 
give a native opinion upon the future destiny of the tribes 
represented in the native Parliament ? 

The third party to any such arrangement is South Africa. 
General Hertzog has really nothing to lose by agreeing to a 
mandatory method. In the first place, his Government already 
has one large mandate (South West Africa). In this sphere 
the South African Government has experienced no real dis- 
ability in regular administration. Then, as the original home 
of the mandatory principle, South Africa should be prepared 
to welcome its extension with alacrity. 

If considerations affecting all three parties are taken col- 
lectively, there is indeed much to be gained. At the moment 
the wishes of South Africa, the Home Government, and the 
native, are in such definite conflict, that prolonged and deep- 
seated bitterness may arise, leading possibly to a situation of 
some gravity. The mandatory solution would avoid such an 
unfortunate development. 

But there is an international aspect both psychological and 
practical in adopting a mandatory solution. In the first place, 
if Great Britain should take the initiative in embarking upon 
such a policy it would enormously enhance her reputation for 
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enlightened and far-seeing statecraft. In the sphere of 
practical politics it would be timely, because the whole ques- 
tion of colonial policy is destined before long to come before 
an International Conference. When that Colonial Conference 
does meet, the position of six or seven territories at least will 
need to be considered. Great Britain would then be in an 
immensely strong position if, whilst firmly adhering to the 
mandatory system, she were in a position to demonstrate her 
confidence in its working by pointing to a voluntary act by 
which she herself had recently agreed to place an area as large 
as Germany and Italy combined under a mandatory system. 
The form of mandate need not, probably could not, be 
identical with any existing mandate, but it should incorporate 
all the principal features of the system. 

The only alternative methods suggested have involved 
either the compulsory transfer of the native territories, or the 
scrapping of British Treaty obligations, or, thirdly, the tearing 
up of the Schedule of the South Africa Act. The contempla- 
tion of so great a wrong, the committal of so grievous a crime 
against the natives, is surely unthinkable, and yet, as things 
stand at the moment, no constructive alternative has been 
suggested either in South Africa or in England. Thus it comes 
about that a mandatory solution in default of any other 
suggestion provides a way to satisfy the real desires of all 
three parties. Moreover, it is a solution which provides 
advantages for each, and benefits for all. 

Joun Harris. 


Vou. cLit. 35 


LABOUR’S RALLY AT BOURNEMOUTH. 


HE Labour Party has madea fine rally at Bournemouth. 

Last year at Edinburgh there were mutterings and pre- 
monitions of disaster or defeat. Some made light of it, 
ascribing it to the well-known “ east-windy, west-endy ” 
temperature of the modern Athens, but most who had eyes 
to see discerned that the Party had reached a period of dark- 
ness where many grave and unsolved problems were on its 
hands and where it could not declare with confidence or any 
approach to unanimity what was the straight road to success. 
It was groping confusedly in a growing but still dim and 
uncertain light and the speeches lacked that clear ringing 
note of passionate conviction which denotes that great deeds 
are being done in the constituencies. It was essential to any 
certainty of future success that this state of affairs should be 
altered. The outward omens were scarcely propitious. The 
very delightful sea resort at which the delegates met has the 
reputation of being mildly enervating and it was a sign of 
soundness at the core when it soon became plain that 
Bournemouth was going to be a centre of encouragement for 
the future of the movement. 
For that the Conference was this time a success there could 
be no doubt. A considerable responsibility for this must be 
ascribed to the Chairman, Dr. Hugh Dalton, who managed it 
with unvarying persuasiveness and toleration. The Agenda 
was well timed and arranged. Nobody was inclined to run 
amok, And above all, it was plain from the Chairman’s open- 
ing address, which, as few addresses have done before, struck 
the veritable keynote of the Conference, that much good work 
during the year had been completed in the solution of ques- 
tions which had formerly distressed the delegates’ hearts. 
Here are a few straws from the Chairman’s speech which show 
how the wind is blowing: “ We have visited the Distressed 
Areas, made contact with all sections of our movement there, 
collected evidence, gathered practical proposals and issued 
one Interim and five Regional Reports . . . your National 
Executive prepared and issued last March ‘ Labour’s Imme- 
diate Programme,’ the sales of which now exceed 300,000, a 
record for any Party pamphlet in recent years. . . . This pro- 
gramme is a big constructive job of work which we believe 
that a Labour Government with an effective majority in the 
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House of Commons could accomplish within the lifetime of 
the next Parliament. . . . We have just completed a special 
Crusade Week and started a new drive for increased individual 
membership of the Party. ... We have reached a satisfactory 
agreement, for the time being, regarding Co-operative Candi- 
datures for Parliament. ... We have held consultations all 
over the country with representatives of Constituency Labour 
Parties regarding a number of suggested changes in the Party 
Constitution. . .. The membership of the Party is still rising. 
... There has been a steady rise of the past twenty years in 
the proportion of individual to trade union membership. . . . 
Tremendous dangers overshadow us. Nothing is to be gained 
by playing Ostrich. It is foolish to deceive ourselves and it is 
wrong to deceive those whom we represent and those who 
trust us.” 

The last in this cento of quotations relates to the interna- 
tional situation and it necessarily loomed large in the sub- 
sequent course of the debates. The Immediate Programme 
declared that “ the Labour Party goal is the Socialist Common- 
wealth,” but it set forth immediately afterwards that “ a just 
and lasting peace is an essential condition of human progress.” 
Roughly speaking, it was the opinion of the Trade Union 
Section, the most influential section of the Conference, that 
to attain that desirable condition of peace it was necessary to 
prepare for war. Trade unionist speakers like Mr. Bevin saw 
in the present troubled state of affairs the signs of a great 
Armageddon. On the one hand were the Fascist Powers 
who had destroyed trade unions in Italy and Germany and 
were even now doing their utmost to stamp out any appear- 
ance of working-class organisation wherever they might find 
it. If these embattled forces obtained any hold on Great 
Britain, it would be short shrift for the trade union movement. 
The times demanded haste. They must put themselves in 
such a condition that they might defend their existence suc- 
cessfully against these implacable adversaries. Mr. James 
Walker of the Iron, Steel and Timber Trades Association, 
who certainly surpassed himself in a bold and fighting speech, 
reminded the Conference that men were not “ fallen angels ”” 
but “risen apes”; and that St. George, when he went out 
to slay the dragon, did not forget to take his sword along with 
him. When Mr. Lansbury retorted to sentiments like this, 
that “ they who take the sword shall perish by the sword,” 
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Mr. Walker replied that it was not their own sword but the 
other fellow’s sword that menaced their existence. 

All this was plain and uncompromising and it was certainly 
the dominant view of the trade union who constituted the 
controlling force of the Conference. It authorised the Labour 
Party to vote for rearmament now, for as Mr. Clynes put it, 
in his weighty speech which opened the debate, they could 
not wait until they came into office and reformed foreign policy 
before they put the country in a position of security against 
foreign invasion. Against this position there beat in vain two 
forces of attack. The first was the narrow attenuated hosts 
of the Pacifists, represented in the cruder form by Mr. Lans- 
bury and in a subtler form by Lord Ponsonby, or as he termed 
himself, the “‘ frustrated Labour Peer.” Mr. Lansbury simply 
said that he would have counselled the helpless Negus, in the 
conditions in which he found himself, to stand aside and allow 
the Italian to overrun his territory ; and that by implication 
he would give the same counsel to Great Britain in the 
presence of an equally determined foreign foe. Lord Pon- 
sonby laid stress on the failure of the League of Nations and 
dwelt on the fact that the Labour Party, owing to the skil- 
fulness of their adversaries, were being manceuvred into a 
false and bellicose condition. But neither of these points of 
view cut much ice at the Conference. 

Equally futile in attack was what its supporters loved to 
call the Socialist point of view, represented in its most signi- 
ficant form at the Conference by Mr. Aneurin Bevan. Mr. 
Bevan would not vote for rearmament under a Tory Govern- 
ment because, as he said, the Tory Government might use the 
arms so obtained in the interests of the spread of Fascism in 
Great Britain. When it was asked what then would he do in 
the event of a foreign attack, especially as he and his sup- 
porters were crying out for intervention in Spain and an 
economic boycott in Japan? “ Oh,” was Mr. Bevan’s some- 
what light-hearted reply. ‘‘ We know that we are not in the 
majority and that, despite our opposition, Great Britain would 
be rearmed against foreign attack all the same.” It is true 
this somewhat Macchiavellian contention obtained a certain 
amount of applause but it commanded few votes at the Con- 
ference. 

Roughly, then, it may be stated that the trade union view 
has triumphed and that the Labour Party in Parliament are 
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instructed not to oppose rearmament. Mr. Aneurin Bevan, 
indeed, challenged anyone to show where, in the Orange Book 
compiled by the Executive, and on which and the Report of 
the Executive the debate was held, there was any specific 
recommendation to support this present rearmament. At 
other times it was contended that the Labour Party in Parlia- 
ment were, according to usage, the judges of Parliamentary 
procedure and that, though Conference might lay down the 
main lines of Parliamentary policy, the Parliamentary Party 
had the sole responsibility of applying that policy in the play 
and interplay of Parliamentary discussion and debate. Mr. 
Noel Baker, too, in an impressive and high-toned speech, 
pleaded for a more potent League of Nations. The old League 
of Nations had stopped wars in the past and it might yet stop 
them in the future. In these devious days they could not 
afford to remain, like spectators in the Greek tragedy, behold- 
ing the good and the evil locked in a deadly embrace and yet 
impotent to control the issue of the contest. The League of 
Nations could yet be enabled to wield the sword of the Lord 
and of Gideon but did Mr. Baker desire not to provide the 
sword until this particular swordsman is strong enough to 
hold it? This is a question which must have been asked of 
him by many who heard his impressive speech. But probably 
the answer to it does not alter the main conclusion, which is 
that the Labour Party at Bournemouth reaffirmed the posi- 
tion on rearmament of the Trades Union Congress at Norwich. 

There was never much doubt that the Conference would 
affirm by a great majority this Trade Union view on rearma- 
ment, but on the next question, that of Constituency Repre- 
sentation, there was such strong feeling among the big Trade 
Unions that it was doubtful whether they would support the 
Executive recommendation to give such Constituency Parties 
a separate vote for their own representatives on the Executive. 
This question of the reconciliation and adjustment of the terri- 
torial and functional principles is fundamental for the modern 
state whether in its Syndicalist, Soviet, Fascist, or orthodox 
Labour editions. In the Liberal Democratic State the terri- 
torial principle is supreme, but in the Labour Party, at the 
beginning of its history, there were incorporated the Trade 
Unions, strong numerically and based on the functional 
principle and the Independent Labour Party, weak numeri- 
cally, but strong in conviction and influence and based on the 
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territorial principle. This older Independent Labour Party, 
with its separate representatives on the Labour Executive, 
continued an animating force until individual membership 
was introduced into Labour Party politics by Mr. Arthur 
Henderson and then the individual members, organised in 
local Labour and Divisional Labour Parties, took the place, 
stronger in numbers but lacking its evangelical intensity of 
conviction, of the old Independent Labour Party. Unfortu- 
nately, when the Constitution was adjusted to meet the 
altered circumstances, the Trade Unions, based on the 
functional principle, were allowed to elect their own repre- 
sentatives on the Executive, while the representatives of the 
Constituency Labour Parties, based on the territorial prin- 
ciple, were elected by the Trade Unions and the Constituency 
Parties together. This on the face of it hardly seemed fair 
and there would have been no difficulty in obtaining a speedy 
settlement of the anomaly by the Conference had it not been 
for two circumstances. 

In the first place there has always been a certain difference 
of emphasis in the enunciation of principles between the 
Constituency and Trade Union Parties. The Trade Unionist 
was there because of industrial necessity and his leaders were 
skilled negotiators and not necessarily vehement upholders 
of socialist doctrine. On the other hand, the member of a 
Constituency Party was there because he had subscribed to 
certain views or methods of thinking and his leaders were 
amongst the advanced guard of the party theorists. The 
Trade Union Party had a more numerous membership be- 
cause it was essential to its success in industrial conflicts that 
it should as early as possible number in its ranks an over- 
whelming percentage of the workers in a particular industry, 
while the growth of individual membership, based on a 
larger freedom of choice and option, was necessarily more 
limited and slow. Last year, however, it was a feature of Dr. 
Dalton’s chairmanship that a big and successful drive, led by 
Mr. Herbert Morrison, was instituted to increase the number 
of Constituency Members. At the same time a move was 
made, inside these Constituency Parties, to organise them in 
separate and larger Regional Conferences which made it 
appear that they aspired to rival and even neutralise the 
“block vote” of the Trade Unions themselves. Many hard 
words were spoken about this movement and when a second 
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influence was added to the first, it was plain that there might 
be a serious breach between the territorial and functional 
principles within the complete structure of the Labour Party. 

This second influence was that some of the most prominent 
leaders of this organised constituency movement were also 
leaders of what was termed the United Front. It is necessary 
to be quite plain about the exact extent of this United Front. 
It was not the French United Front which reigns from the 
Communists through the Socialists to the Radicals. In the 
eyes of Sir Stafford Cripps and Prof. Laski, who championed 
this movement, no one except the Communists, neither Lord 
Cecil nor Sir William Jowett, is a worthy associate for the 
Socialist purist. Prof. Laski himself, whose erudition and 
distinction of thought is undoubted, has lately confined his 
expositions of that thought almost entirely to the nauseous 
enunciation of Communist formule. Now if there is one thing 
more certain than anything else in the world, it is that unless 
the course of the world’s history is radically changed, the 
British Labour Party will never unite in common action with 
the Communists. Its whole history, outlook, and method of 
approach are radically different. It has already banned the 
United Front as a Communist manceuvre; and there never 
was any doubt that this attitude would be strongly reaffirmed 
at Bournemouth. Sir Stafford Cripps indeed roused a passing 
feeling at the Conference when, in his opening speech on the 
subject, he made it appear that the question was one of 
freedom of thought and the expression of contrary opinions 
within the movement. But whenever it became clear that the 
objection of the Executive was not to freedom of thought 
within the Party but to the claim to oppose by forming sub- 
versive associations without the Party, the fate of this ill- 
timed United Front was sealed ; and Mr. Herbert Morrison 
made it further evident that if any members of the Party 
continued its advocacy on former lines they would be un- 
hesitatingly dealt with in the most stringent fashion. 

It is a mark of the sanity of the British Labour forces that, 
despite these disturbing influences, and despite the fact that 
they had to reach the conclusion before the United Front 
decision had clarified that issue, they did the right thing at 
the end to the Constituency Parties. At an early part of the 
debate Mr. Bevin offered an olive branch from the Trade 
Union side, practically pledging the suffrages of his union 
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if proxy voting and the immediate operation of the scheme 
were eliminated from the recommendations of the Executive. 
The Executive jumped at the offer ; but in the end the Con- 
ference did one better as they gave to the Constituency 
Parties a separate vote for their representatives, two addi- 
tional representatives, and the immediate coming into opera- 
tion of the whole scheme. The end was that, by the vote of 
the Constituency Parties, Sir Stafford Cripps and Prof. Laski 
were both added to the Executive. Thus “all’s well that ends 
well,” and it is even probable in the case of Sir Stafford 
Cripps that he will freely submit to the decision of the Con- 
ference on the United Front. At any rate he has resigned 
from the chairmanship of the Block Vote Movement within 
the Constituency Parties which had aroused such great opposi- 
tion, and at an evening meeting held in Bournemouth he 
declared that in advocating the United Front he would hence- 
forth act within and not without the Movement. 

This, then, is the Bournemouth Labour Rally which 
certainly shows that the British Labour Movement is at 
present in a condition of vigorous and aggressive life. All 
the big questions that came before it were satisfactorily 
approached and settled and that without acrimony or the- 
generation of an undue amount of heat. It was perhaps a pity 
that in the resolution relating to Japan the delegates demanded 
the immediate summoning of Parliament for such a request 
was certain to be refused and they might possibly have 
created a better impression if they had demanded at first 
what was in effect granted, a set debate on this thorny problem 
immediately Parliament met in the normal course of events. 
The word “ frustration ” was very much in use throughout 
the whole course of the Bournemouth debates and a party 
frustrated in a spectacular demand on foreign affairs is apt 
to be considered as a party not yet fit for government because 
it impotently hurls its head against a dead wall. In Spain the 
Party boasted a splendid record in the provision of medical 
aid while Mr. Bevin, in a sentence which attracted much 
attention, looked forward to the British Trade Unions 
becoming the main agents in the inauguration of the Euro- 
pean Commonwealth of Nations. 

But it was in internal affairs as well as the inside organisa- 
tion of the Party for a great forward movement that Bourne- 
mouth shewed the reinvigorated spirit of the movement. 
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For that result, as the chairman’s address quite clearly 
showed, the ground had been very carefully prepared during 
his year’s course of office. Burning words were uttered about 
the Distressed Areas which had been the subject of several 
very careful and significant Executive reports. Labour’s 
Immediate Programme was quite successfully launched. A 
new Pensions Scheme was lucidly explained and the Prime 
Minister was undoubtedly off the mark in his criticism at the 
Conservative Conference that no attention was given at the 
Labour Conference to the financial incidence of such a scheme. 
Even the League of Youth, whose members have been the 
stormy petrels at many a previous Conference, found Bourne- 
mouth this time more congenial to their tastes. They lost a 
member of the Executive but they have to have a great 
drive and a special Programme in order to increase their 
numbers and intensify their influence in the movement. 
And the new chairman, Mr. George Dallas, a modest man who 
has never sought the limelight but who has earned his position 
by a long past of solid and untiring work, may be trusted 
to continue and even to improve this record during his year 
and a half of office. For the next Conference will be held 
during the Whitsuntide of 1939 and before that time many 
things may happen that will tend to impart to that Confer- 
ence a special and enduring significance. 


J. H. Hartrey. 


EX-SERVICE MEN AND PEACE. 
2 fiserae is a mistaken idea held in certain circles that 


ex-Service men are anything but peace-loving. The 
truth is the very opposite. Would it not indeed be 
extraordinary were it otherwise? What normal individual 
who has once experienced the horrors of modern warfare 
could possibly desire himself to undergo a repetition of such 
experiences or to wish the rising generation to suffer in the 
same way as did his generation? Take any country—Ger- 
many, Italy, France—you will find that the men who know 
what war is are strong in their determination to work for 
peace. The experiences, however, which these men have been 
through have taught them to face realities and, for this 
reason, they do not accept the views of the doctrinaire pacifist 
who, in his zeal to grasp the ideal, too often ignores the real. 
In almost every country which took part in the war, ex- 
Service associations have been formed more or less on the 
lines of the British Legion, though, unfortunately, in many 
cases not with the complete freedom from political or sec- 
tarian bias which distinguishes the Legion. It was obvious 
that these organisations of ex-Service men, actuated as they 
are by the ideas above set forth, could be, if knit together, of 
material help to statesmen and diplomatists in their work for 
peace. This, indeed, was the thought which prompted the 
British Legion, led by its energetic chairman, Sir Francis 
Fetherston-Godley, to take a leading part in getting the ex- 
Service organisations of both sides to come together to form 
an international body known as the C.I.P. (Comité Inter- 
national Permanent). The Allied ex-Service men had been 
linked together for many years in the FIDAC (Fédération 
Interalliée des Anciens Combattants), but it had long been 
apparent, at all events to ex-Service men in this country, 
that the Interallied limitation had become entirely out of 
date. All attempts, however, on the part of the Legion to 
convert FIDAC from being Interallied to International have 
so far failed, hence the steps taken to form the new body. It 
is true that there has been in existence for some years an 
international body of ex-Service men known as the CIAMAC, 
but this body has never been representative. The British 
Legion has always refused to join because it has never been 
sufficiently satisfied as to its composition. German and 
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Italian ex-Service men are not members and its power, there- 
fore, to work for a better international understanding is 
extremely limited. 

To those who have never been brought into contact with 
ex-Service organisations it might appear that the effect 
which they could produce on the international situation would 
be too intangible to be of any real value. Where, it will be 
asked, are the leaders with the outstanding qualities necessary 
to impress their views upon the multitude ? Who ever sees 
their newspapers or journals on the bookstall, and can their 
circulation be such as to have any appreciable influence? 
The answer to the first query is that these organisations do 
not affect public opinion through pre-eminent personalities 
but through the mass action of their members. In many 
countries membership is counted in hundreds of thousands, 
if not millions. Large meetings and open-air rallies are com- 
mon to all of them, and with the help of loud-speakers it is 
possible to get messages across at any one meeting to tens of 
thousands. In July of this year the writer was invited to 
speak to a great gathering of the Reichskriegerbund at Kassel 
in Germany. There were no less than 120,000 German front- 
line soldiers on parade, and an appeal to them to work for 
peace and goodwill and to teach their children the terrible 
cruelty of war was received with applause. 

As to the literature of these associations, it is correct to say 
that there is not a single one without its weekly or monthly 
periodical, and that in many cases the members’ annual sub- 
scription includes the official organ so that the written word 
reaches as many homes as there are members. Ex-Service 
influence is not spectacular, but its steady permeation may 
easily produce a more permanent effect than action which is 
of better news value. 

Again, consider for a moment quite another aspect of the 
question. A sense of injustice, a feeling that sacrifices have 
been forgotten and that the tide of life flows so fast that the 
ex-Service man gets engulfed in the stream, causes discords 
in the national life which, if not harmonised, may easily make 
their jarring notes extend beyond the boundaries of their own 
countries. How often has not the unemployed ex-Service man 
exclaimed in his misery : “ Another war would be better than 
this. At least in the war I got good and regular food, my wife 
had a separation allowance and work in addition, and there 
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was a future for my children!” The question whether suc- 
cessive Governments in this country should not have done 
more for the ex-Service men does not come within the sphere 
of this article. It may, however, be at once admitted that our 
pension system (to which the British Legion has greatly 
contributed by consistent action, advice and reasoned argu- 
ment) is one of the best to be found in any country. The fact 
remains that governments cannot do everything. They 
certainly cannot introduce the sympathetic touch of the 
voluntary organisation. I believe the public, by its continued 
and generous support of the Poppy collection on Remembrance 
Day, does realise what the Legion has done and is doing to 
remove bitterness, to give a helping hand, to replace despair 
by hope. This great work carried out unobtrusively year in 
year out by thousands of voluntary workers, men and women 
alike, has meant much for the harmony and unity of the 
nation, and in that way has made a contribution to its in- 
fluence in the cause of peace. 

The same may be said of other countries where efficient 
and benevolent ex-Service organisations exist. And now at 
last these are all knit together in the new international body 
which comprises the leading ex-Service associations of 
Austria, Belgium, the British Empire, Bulgaria, Czecho- 
slovakia, France, Germany, Greece, Hungary, Italy, Poland, 
Roumania, United States of America and Yugoslavia. 

The C.I.P. came into being in November of last year at a 
meeting in Rome called together by Signor Delcroix, the 
chairman of the Italian Disabled Society, blind and without 
arms, but blessed with a fine intellect and an indomitable 
spirit. At this meeting it was agreed that it was necessary for 
the maintenance of peace that there should be a greater spirit 
of understanding between the peoples of the world, and that 
organised ex-Service men could make a definite contribution 
to the creation of that spirit by making contacts no matter — 
what obstacles might lie in their path. Under no considera- 
tion was the C.I.P. to interfere with domestic politics or to 
become involved in sectarian questions. 

_ The first regular meeting of the new committee took place 
in Berlin in February of this year, organised with all that 
attention to detail for which Germans are famous. At this 
meeting Delcroix was elected the first chairman, and the 
writer of this article the first honorary secretary, both offices 
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to be held for one year only, the object of this proviso being 
to enable these positions to circulate amongst the fourteen 
countries. The methods of promoting the aims and objects 
of the committee were laid down on the following broad 
lines : interchange of visits both of ex-Service men and of 
the rising generation; interchange of speakers and of 
ex-Service journals and newspapers; correction of false 
and tendacious news; formation of bilateral committees 
where difficulties exist between any two countries, and so 
forth. 

At first sight it might appear that the utility of meeting 
ex-Service representatives of totalitarian States would be of 
small value, but even dictators cannot afford to ignore the 
feelings of their people, and certainly in Germany and in 
Italy, where the Fihrer and the Duce are both ex-Service 
men, there is evidence that the views of front-line soldiers are 
definitely taken into account. 

At the meeting in Germany, the delegates had the privilege 
of spending three hours with Hitler in his country home at 
Berchtesgaden. The Chancellor spoke to each of the national 
groups separately and pleased everyone with his simplicity 
and frankness. His whole attitude might be summed up in 
the words that men who had been through the hell of the last 
war ought to be the first to work together to prevent another 
war. The French, who were represented by five ex-Service 
men, each from a different organisation, were so pleased with 
their talk with Hitler that they begged him to come to France, 
saying that they would give him the finest bodyguard of ex- 
Service men he had ever had! The Roumanians were par- 
ticularly pleased because they were told that their country, 
as at present constituted, was looked upon as a bulwark 
against Communism. The Czech delegates were agreeably 
surprised by the frank way in which the subject of minorities 
was dealt with, stress being laid on the great importance of 
the economic aspect of the question. So favourable was the 
impression produced on the Czech delegates that Dr. Krofta, 
the Czechoslovak Minister for Foreign Affairs, in view of the 
kind way in which the Czech delegates had been received by 
the German Chancellor, materially modified a speech which 
he made in the Czech Parliament concerning the relationship 
between Czechoslovakia and Germany. I venture to say that 
during that afternoon, in those lovely surroundings of the 
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Bavarian mountains, a definite contribution was made 
towards goodwill and better understanding. 

Even when countries may be politically opposed, their ex- 
Service men, having experienced the same dangers and hard- 
ships, whether alongside or against each other, have a 
foundation ready made on which a structure of mutual under- 
standing can be built. The political antagonism and mistrust 
existing between Hungary and Czechoslovakia is, alas! only 
too well known, and at the first meeting between the repre- 
sentatives of these two countries which took place at Lord 
Harrowby’s Camp, the feelings could hardly be accounted as 
cordial. Through personal contact, however, and the good _ 
spirit of comradeship which permeates the C.I.P., the relation- 
ship between these two delegations has improved beyond all 
recognition. Take another example, namely, the difficulties 
existing between the Germans of Deutsch Béhmen and the 
rest of Czechoslovakia. Hitherto, the ex-Service men of the 
German portion of Czechoslovakia and the Czech ex-Service 
men had never met. It was not until the British Legion sent a 
delegation, led by the National Chairman, to Prague that 
German ex-Service men from Reichenberg, Karlsbad and 
other towns in Deutsch Béhmen sat side by side with Czech 
ex-Service men. That meeting, which was a public one, passed 
off most happily, and the ex-Service group in the German por- 
tion of Czechoslovakia will soon be part and parcel of the 
international organisation. 

I hope the above instances will show that it is worth while, 
irrespective of whatever political system may be established 
in any country, for men who fought in the Great War to get 
_ together and to help to foster a fund of goodwill which can be 
at the disposal of statesmen and diplomatists. That is the 
view of the British Legion and of the C.I.P. It is this view 
which has caused the Legion to visit in the last two years 
nearly all the countries which took part in the war. It is the 
reason why we went to Italy at the beginning of this year to 
meet the representatives of the Italian Combattenti and 
Mutilati. We said to our Italian comrades that, whatever 
might be printed in the Press of both countries, we men who 
had fought shoulder to shoulder with them had not forgotten, 
and would not forget, our friendship of those days ; that we 
of the Legion were out for peace and that we believed they, 
too, were out for peace. The meeting which we had with our 
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Italian friends led to a meeting with the Duce. The psycho- 
logical effects of that meeting, the results of which were 
reported in every Italian paper and were broadcast three 
times running, were noticeable. Surely, whatever political 
views may be held, the normal man and woman, realising that 
another world war would spell the complete collapse of 
civilisation, will agree that such meetings help to provide 
useful lubrication to the international machine. 

The C.I.P. holds two meetings per annum in different 
capitals. The next meeting is to be in Paris sometime in the 
autumn, and the following one is to take place in London in 
May. Let us hope that by that time the tension in Europe 
will have been further lessened. But, in any event, there will 
be plenty of work for ex-Service men to perform in removing 
mistrust and creating goodwill. As Captain Dimancesco said 
to me in Bucarest the other day—“ at the end of the war 
countries demobilised their troops but, unfortunately, not 
their hatreds.” Assistance in the removal of hatreds, mis- 
understandings and mistrust is the task to which the Inter- 
national Committee of ex-Service men has dedicated itself. 
We were all soldiers of war and we have now to be soldiers of 
peace. Perhaps our greatest responsibility is to impress on 
those who were too young to know what the war meant the 
need of friendly thoughts towards the youth of other countries 
outside their own. 

GrorcE CROSFIELD. 


JAPANESE STRATEGY AND AIMS. 
4 be the outside world, the Far East is in chaos and 


confusion. To the Japanese, there is ordered movement. 

For behind the screen of trenchant and elusive phrases, 
beneath the turbulence of emotions and the shock of battle, 
there is a plan—and the plan is Japanese. In it, military, 
political, and economic strategy are all parts of a larger 
strategy for Japanese expansion and ultimate hegemony in 
eastern Asia. Each is clearly reflected in the events now 
taking place, as, with consummate realism, the “Sons of 
Heaven” press forward toward the achievement of their 
“‘ manifest destiny.”’ It is the continuation of an historical 
process. But never before have such large stakes been chosen, 
nor such grave risks incurred. 

The essential features of Japanese strategy are apparent to 
any close student of Far Eastern affairs. On the military 
front, two campaigns are being waged at once, both with 
forces superior in mechanised equipment to the Chinese who 
oppose them. The northern campaign began with an advan- 
tage in that Tientsin, principal port of north China, and the 
surrounding portion of eastern Hopei were already under 
Japanese military domination. With a series of quick, 
decisive moves, the area was extended to include Peking, | 
the remaining Great Wall passes to the north, and terminal 
sections of trunk railways to the south-west and north-west. 
These railways are of immense importance from a military 
standpoint, and it is along these that the northern campaign 
is being pushed forward in a double wedge with Japanese 
forces which probably outnumber those operating at Shanghai. 
The Hankow line, to the south-west, provides the only 
arterial transport by which Chinese reinforcements and 
supplies can be sent from central China to the northern front. 
Control of the other railway which runs through the Nankou 
pass and Kalgan north-westward into Suiyuan is even more 
important, as a means of checking any flanking movement 
through Jehol into Manchuria by the Suiyuan forces of Fu 
Tso-yi, or by passionately anti-Japanese troops formerly 
under the command of Chang Hsueh-liang and Yang 
Hu-cheng, or by the even more determined and ruggedly 
disciplined Red Army whose present foothold is in the north- 
west. The Peiping-Suiyuan (Ping-Sui) line is also the only 
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means, other than through Manchuria, whereby effective 
communication might conceivably be set up between China 
and Soviet Russia. While these thrusts are taking place, 
defences are being strengthened south of Tientsin, especially 
along the Tientsin—Pukow railway which links north China 
with Nanking and Shanghai. 

These movements have long been expected, it having been 
understood ever since Doihara’s abortive attempt to inau- 
gurate a Five-Province Autonomy for north China that the 
Japanese military desired to establish a buffer area separating 
China proper from Manchuria and Soviet Russia; the question 
was largely one of time. 

But the initiation simultaneously of a major offensive at 
Shanghai reveals aims of a larger dimension, the attempted 
execution of which has been hastened by the course of develop- 
ments within China. During the past two or three years, 
Japan has been forced to change her view of China as a vast 
and sprawling nation rendered politically impotent by the 
jealous rivalries of autonomous warlords. Without great 
fanfare, and with rare strategic acumen, Chiang Kai-shek has 
been relentlessly welding together under his personal leader- 
ship the vast agglomerate of China’s military organisation. 
The quick suppression of the Fukien revolt (in which Japanese 
were suspected of back-stage involvement) revealed a decision 
and strength on the part of Nanking that were totally un- 
expected. The Kwangsi rebellion of last summer was tactically 
managed in such a way as to discredit altogether the insurgent 
chiefs and to solidify the support of the Nanking government. 

Most important of all perhaps, as indicative of a changing 
China, was the lesson and the fruit of the fifty-five-day 
kidnapping of Generalissimo Chiang in November and 
December. The lesson: that the country was behind the 
Chiang régime to a degree hitherto unrecognised. It did not 
break up into a dozen factions ; it clearly indicated, through 
the spontaneous demand for and jubilation after his release, 
that in Chiang Kai-shek the nation saw its chief, if not its 
only, hope of a united strength capable of checking the 
invader. The fruit : an effective settlement, not only with the 
“ recalcitrant ” generals Chang Hsueh-liang and Yang Hu- 
cheng who stood for war with Japan and cessation of the 
anti-Communist campaign, but also with the Communists 
themselves. For ten years, since the rupture of 1927, the 
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government had been carrying on an intermittent campaign 
to “ exterminate ” the Reds—a civil warfare as fruitless as it 
was costly, for the Communists, toughened by untold hard- 
ships during their epochal march from Kiangsi westward 
through Szechuan and then north, were now more firmly 
entrenched than ever in the far north-west, their prestige 
enhanced, particularly among a section of the youth of the 
country, by their social programme and their reputation for 
action. In the dispossessed North-eastern (Manchurian) 
Army of Chang Hsueh-liang and the under-fed North-western 
Army of Yang Hu-cheng, they found a fertile field for pro- 
paganda and an intense sharing of their anti-Japanese 
sentiments. It was refusal by these armies to march against 
the Communists when ordered to do so that precipitated the 
kidnapping of the Generalissimo. 

Both Chiang and the Communist leaders had been gaining 
new insights which, during the fifty-five-day captivity, were 
borne in upon them as, for the first time, they met face to face. 
The futility of the anti-Communist campaign and its divisive, 
rather than unifying, influence were impressed upon the 
Generalissimo as never before. The Reds, in their turn, had 
realised the small political gains attending their ten years of 
struggle ; moreover, in their developing ideology, the most 
imperative necessity for China’s future freedom and self- 
determination was to check now the inflowing tide of Japanese 
imperialism. Being themselves realists, they saw that there 
was little hope of this being achieved except under the leader- 
ship of Chiang. Accordingly, in return for a cessation of civil 
warfare, they were prepared to submerge their insistence upon 
the class struggle during a period when, under a united com- 
mand, preparations could go forward promptly against the 
day of reckoning with the invader. From that meeting came 
a new mutual respect between Chiang and the Communists, 
and it was Chou En-lai, Red leader, who insisted upon Chiang’s 
release. The settlement reached was unpopular among certain 
groups in Nanking, and its terms were obscured by a cloud of 
conflicting reports, face-saving, and propaganda. The best 
evidence of its results is to be found in the cessation of the 
anti-Red campaign, and in a further stiffening, since January, 
in Nanking’s response to Japanese demands. 

This long digression is necessary in order to show why the 
Japanese deem it necessary to strike now, not only in north 
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China, but also at the fountain-head of military and political 
organisation in China: the lower Yangtze valley. What the 
Japanese most fear in China is the rise of a broad people’s 
movement capable of giving organised resistance to the 
realisation of their military, political, and economic aims ; 
any such movement is to them “ Communistic.” So long as 
Nanking, undergirded by small minority owning classes, was 
ready to undertake the task of suppressing Communism and, 
under that name, all anti-Japanese movements, it was to 
Japan’s interest to keep the existing government in power, 
while preventing it from becoming too strong through 
affiliations and assistance from other powers. But once that 
government reached an understanding, however vague, with 
the Communists and other openly anti-Japanese groups, thus 
raising the spectre of a popular anti-Japanese front, once 
that government and the people revealed a stiffening morale 
never before seen, and once it appeared that bids for foreign 
capital and mounting imports of aeroplanes and artillery 
were by no means for internal “ pacification,” it became abun- 
dantly clear to the Japanese military mind that the founda- 
tions must be cut out from under the Nanking government— 
by drastic military action if necessary—and a régime initiated 
which could be “ co-operative ” and “ sincere ” in its dealings 
with Japan. 

The Shanghai action was presaged by fresh demands at 
Nanking, the withdrawal of Japanese citizenry from the 
interior, and the approval in Tokyo of large new appropria- 
tions. The occasion was furnished by the fate of two Japanese 
who, in a tense period, endeavoured to force their way into a 
Chinese aerodrome. 

Shanghai is the commercial and financial nerve centre of 
the Yangtze valley upon which are concentrated some 200 
million of China’s population. Through it passed last year 
more than half of the total foreign trade of China. In it are 
concentrated the three government banks as well as a strong 
group of Chinese and foreign private banks. Its industries are 
far ahead of those in any other Chinese city. Through Shanghai 
have come military and other supplies from abroad, and 
here have been collected a substantial portion of the customs 
duties which constitute Nanking’s principal source of revenue. 
Shanghai connects by rail with Nanking, the seat of govern- 
ment, and Hangchow, an important provincial military and 
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financial centre. From the great port city, battleships can 
steam up the broad Yangtze to Nanking, Nanchang, Wuchang, 
Hankow—-strategic centres in the heart of the area wherein 
Chinese political and military unity are most complete. 
Military observers from abroad have long suspected that 
Japan’s main movement in a general war would be through 
Shantung toward central China. When the issue at Shanghai 
has been decided, it is not improbable that such a movement 
will occur. 

Political strategy has entered into the timing of these 
military movements. As heretofore, Japan has chosen well a 
moment when the chances of international interference are at 
a minimum. The Soviet army is preoccupied with internal 
purging and reorganisation. A test case—the sinking of a 
Russian gunboat in the Amur River—yielded satisfactory 
evidence that the Bear’s growl was gentler than usual. Great 
Britain is too intimately concerned with the Spanish conflict, 
her Mediterranean interests, and European politics generally, 
to risk much in the Far East. The United States, with its 
neutrality legislation and growing isolationist sentiment, is 
not likely to go further than moral pronouncements. At least, 
that is the way it looks to the realists in Tokyo. With China 
growing more united politically and time in her favour, there 
might never be a better opportunity than now. 

No less important a factor, I think, in determining the 
military to engage in a foreign campaign at this time, was 
Japan’s own internal political and economic situation. During 
a period of crisis the Japanese, a practical, disciplined, 
military-minded people, are capable of acting as one. But 
during a time of quiescence, when policies are in the making, 
factional differences can become deep and bitter. Such a time 
it has been during the past winter and spring. 

The principal line of cleavage fell between two potent 
groups of industrialists. The magnates of heavy industry 
(which centred about the armaments industry), with the 
powerful alliance of army and navy, were in favour of a strong 
Asiatic policy, not so much for the sake of immediate arma- 
ments profits as in order to ensure sources of raw material and 
ultimate markets. The magnates of light industry, on the other 
hand, with the support of civil authorities and public opinion 
generally, favoured a more moderate policy which would not 
endanger Japanese expansion in world markets and would, 
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incidentally, reduce the crushing fiscal burden of armaments. 
The first group favoured an increasingly centralised military 
dictatorship in Japan and economic organisation of the coun- 
try along fascist lines. The second group favoured a continua- 
tion of parliamentary government. The slaying, on February 
26th, of several Cabinet members did not heal the breach. 
Opposition to the government grew until, at the elections, it 
was defeated at the polls. The Hayashi Cabinet, it will be 
recalled, refused to resign. Although Prince Konoye eventu- 
ally replaced Hayashi as Premier, with a reorganised Cabinet, 
the first group still held the power. But the situation was 
serious. Something must be done to bring the nation, as one 
man, to the support of the government. It was about this 
time that an “incident” occurred near Peking. And the 
economic life of Japan is now being placed on a war basis. 
It may be taken for granted that every means is being 
used to swing dissident groups into line, and to engender 
and maintain among the whole population that almost 
religious patriotism of which the Japanese are so eminently 
capable. 

Underlying military movements and foreign and domestic 
political strategy are economic aims which, to my mind, are 
the ultimate determinants in Japan’s Asiatic policy. As a 
young and energetic capitalist economy, Japan was late in 
entering upon the world scene. The areas of the earth’s 
surface wherein raw materials were abundant had largely 
been pre-empted by the Great Powers of the western hemi- 
sphere. These same powers had an entrenched foothold in 
world markets—even those of China where their commercial 
interests were protected by a system of treaties and con- 
cessions and by a concerted Open Door policy. 

During the World War, Japan saw her chance and launched 
the famous Twenty-One Demands. Since that time, her policy 
vis-a-vis China has clearly been informed by the needs of a 
growing commercialism and industrialism. This history is 
complicated and cannot be entered into here. It may suffice 
to recall that in 1931, with the world in the toils of a major 
depression, Manchuria was taken. During the Abyssinian 
conflict, a less successful attempt was made to segregate 
north China. Now, at a new juncture in world affairs, a new 
effort is being made—this time far more ambitious than any 
hitherto attempted. Its aim appears to be no less than the 
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establishment once and for all of Japanese political and 
economic domination in China. 

And what may Japan hope to gain from such a conquest ? 
She may hope for quick and needed cash returns from control 
of the railways, and may confidently expect such returns 
from the control and systematic sale of narcotics. More im- 
portant, from an economic standpoint, are resources which 
she hopes to tap. Geological survey of China’s raw materials 
has not been completed, but it is known that there are ex- 
tensive coal deposits, particularly in the north and north-west, 
which have never been properly exploited ; that iron, though 
limited, would be of value in augmenting Japan’s meagre 
store; that deposits of oil and oil shale would lessen her 
dependence upon other nations for petroleum; that with 
other minerals the China mainland is well endowed. More- 
over, a control over Chinese economic policies would ensure 
the production in quantity and at low cost of such greatly 
needed raw materials as cotton. 

Even more alluring, in the light of Japan’s immediate needs, 
is the prospect of controlling a market with more than 400 
million people, fixing the terms upon which other nations can 
participate in its trade. The importance of this aim to Japan 
has already been reflected in the north China smuggling and 
in attempts recently made to exact tariff concessions in favour 
of the island empire. No one realised better than the Japanese, 
to be sure, the way in which the China market is limited by 
the low purchasing power of the masses. It is also true, how- 
ever, that no nation is better equipped to exploit such a 
market through the production of a wide range of consump- 
tion goods. Political control would obviate greatly, so it 
seems, the difficulties of such exploitation. 

There are, moreover, within Japan, economic as well as 
political reasons for drastic action at this time. The remark- 
able gains in Japanese industries and shipping since the 
beginning of the World War and especially during the recent 
depression have been achieved at a heavy cost in State 
subsidy ; this burden has been augmented by an unpre- 
cedented growth in armaments in an attempt to match 
strength with the Powers who might interfere with Japan’s 
continental aspirations. Manchuria, furthermore, has not 
yet come up to expectations. Its administration to date has 
been more costly than fruitful. The net result of these 
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influences has been a steady rise in taxes and bonded indebted- 
ness to a point extremely burdensome ; impartial observers 
have been wondering how much longer it could continue. 
Matters were not helped, during the past year, by an adverse 
trade balance, while social unrest—unfailing barometer of 
economic strain—became increasingly evident. 

In the face of this situation, two main lines of policy were 
advocated. The one involved economy, continued trade com- 
petition in world markets, the cultivation of more favourable 
trade relationships with China. The other, far more drastic, 
involved rigid reorganisation and control of the national 
economy, continued armament expansion, and the assump- 
tion if necessary of present risks in order to achieve large gains 
for the future. The latter policy has won, but it is certain that 
there are in Japan heads that shake slowly with disapproval 
and apprehension. 

It would be premature at this time to dwell upon other 
aspects of Japanese policy and strategy—social, religious, and 
cultural—which would follow upon a military and political 
conquest of China. But the nature of such policies might 
reasonably be inferred from demonstrations that have already 
been furnished in Formosa, Korea, and Manchuria. 


Thus, at a moment when foreign intervention seems least 
likely, Japan now endeavours to deliver a smashing blow at 
Chinese unification and self-determination under independent 
rule, to achieve a definite advantage over other Powers in the 
China sphere, and to realise economic aims which, under 
present conditions, are hindered. In the minds of military 
men, there is little doubt that ambitious dreams of empire 
are often commingled with the desire to achieve these more 
tangible results. To the attainment of their objectives are 
brought redoubtable resources in equipment, man-power, 
war morale, and practical ability. With characteristic 
realism, the Japanese have estimated their chances and 
entered upon a bold move. 

If, as difficulties mount, the Japanese endeavour to 
extricate themselves with as much dignity and gain as 
possible from the Shanghai campaign and consolidate their 
position in the north, then that is one matter. But if, as 
recent developments would seem to indicate, they mean to 
carry through to a finish a war in the lower Yangtze valley 
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as well as in north China, then the question would seem to be 
whether Japanese realism has gone far enough in estimating 
its chances. 

It is sometimes remarked that the Japanese as a race lack 
imagination. The statement needs qualification, but it does 
seem to be true that they have failed to grasp the full import 
of changes in Chinese psychology since 1931. After the loss 
of Manchuria, lethargy and deep discouragement verging on 
despair characterised political opinion in China. Gradually 
the realisation was borne in upon it that, in order to preserve 
her freedom, China must pull together and rely upon her own 
efforts. Gradually, in response to unending pressure from 
without, political breaches were closed within. A new and 
deeper nationalism was being welded, and with it a new hope 
and determination. This movement and spirit, gathering 
momentum, have been particularly marked during the past 
two years. Despite all the crossing currents of opinion, one 
living in China could not help but feel it. It influenced and 
was influenced by an increasingly stable government. After 
the kidnapping and release of Chiang, even those groups that 
had been most critical of his internal militarism and external 
temporising, swung into line with their support, in the hope 
that the time was indeed approaching when China would 
k’an erh—i.e. resist Japan. 

Events of the past weeks have raised that spirit to a high 
pitch for a people so vast, so unorganised on a large scale, 
and, for the most part, so poverty-stricken as the Chinese. 
The realisation has come among them that they are struggling 
for their “‘salvation”’ as a nation free from foreign domination. 
In the present struggle are evidenced qualities which hardly 
come within the typical Japanese portrait of Chinese character. 
All of which means that the war, if the Japanese military 
mean to carry it through, will be a long one. It will not end 
with the capture of strategic points, nor even with the lull of 
temporary compromise. The difficulties encountered, and 
not yet surmounted, in subduing the 30 million people of 
Manchuria, will be multiplied manifold in the effort to 
subjugate China, or even a portion of China, and to inaugurate 
there a régime of their own choosing. 

The longer the period of conquest, the greater the strain 
upon an already over-burdened population at home. Making 
full allowance for the surprising resilience and endurance of 
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a nation at war, it is yet a question how long it will be before 
acute financial distress and social tension make themselves 
insistently felt in the homeland. Japan’s feet are not of clay, 
but neither are they of iron. 

It may also be questioned whether the Japanese military 
may not have underestimated the possibilities of foreign 
interference. Russia’s military and political shake-up may 
not continue indefinitely, and substantial assistance to 
Manchurian Volunteers, Chinese Reds, or even Chinese main 
forces, is not altogether impossible. Great Britain, the 
United States, France, and other nations may wish to 
protect their own trade interests in China to the extent, at 
least, of denying munitions and credits to the aggressor. Such 
influences, in a long campaign, will make themselves increas- 
ingly felt. The possibilities of further involvement exist, and 
they will grow rather than diminish with the protraction of 
hostilities. 

For China, the consequences of the conflict are even more 
significant than they are for Japan—a fact which is some- 
times overlooked. No country in the world has greater and 
more difficult internal problems : economic, political, educa- 
tional, and social. Only recently has there begun to emerge 
that semblance of political and administrative unity necessary 
to the initiation of constructive policies on a large scale. Only 
recently has “ reconstruction ” become the watchword of a 
growing body of social-minded and technically trained 
workers. To have that process checked, to have a period of 
unutterable chaos in which the existing order was upset and 
displaced by another under which primary, if not sole, 
loyalties must be to the interests of Japan, would be to China 
a cruel blow. Granting all the difficulties and weaknesses of 
Chinese administration during a difficult period of transition, 
it is, from the Chinese standpoint, infinitely preferable to a 
régime which, while it did endeavour to maintain peace and 
order, would so mould the economic and social organisation 
as to make China subservient to the interests of Japan—and 

keep her there. 
: Harry B. Price, 
of Yencheng University, 
Peiping, China. 


THE DEAD CITY OF SOUTHERN FRANCE. 
CF east consternation has been caused among lovers of 


the picturesque in France by the announcement that 

Les Baux, the most curious of all the natural and 
architectural marvels of Provence, is coveted by the military 
authorities, with the object of establishing there a gigantic 
depot for explosives and asphyxiating gases. An appeal is 
being made to the Ministry of Fine Arts, so that immediate 
steps may be taken to protect these relics of the Middle Ages. 

This dead city of Southern France, which some arche- 
ologists have claimed is worthy to be ranked with Hercu- 
laneum and Pompeii, this former home of the troubadours, 
and the many ancient monuments to be found in the Avignon 
and St. Rémy region are too often forgotten by travellers 
whilst on their precipitate journey to the Mediterranean 
coast. They are among the finest examples of the architecture 
of the period to be found in the whole of France, if not of 
Italy. . . . Who, especially when so near as St. Rémy, could 
resist the temptation of pushing on towards the hilly district 
where the Alps begin to rise from the plain of the Rhéne, 
there to come face to face, with dramatic unexpectedness, 
with the fortress and Dead City of Les Baux? To make that 
journey by carriage (as I myself did), starting out from St. 
Rémy early some summer morning, slowly mounting the 
winding roadway amidst a landscape of grey rocks, vineyards, 
plantations of almond trees, stunted vegetation, and lavender 
bushes until one reaches the top of the mountain and, passing 
through a cleft in a huge boulder, comes suddenly within 
sight of the rocky wilderness beyond which Les Baux stands, 
lonely and deserted, is one of the unforgettable experiences 
of a lifetime. 

A crumbling fortress stands on the top of a rocky height, 
and beneath it are the ruins of the town, overlooking a huge 
amphitheatre of soft limestone rocks, out of which enormous 
blocks have been cut by local quarrymen. In spite of the 
southern sunshine and the clear Provencal atmosphere, the 
whole scene is so full of the spirit of a civilisation long since 
dead and buried that one’s mind is impressed in much the 
same way as it is by a passage from Dante’s Inferno. . . . To 
think that in the tenth century this place was one of the 
largest towns of the country, and that over a long period it 
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was the seat of a famous Court of Love; that in the thirteenth 
century the Lords of Les Baux were the proud possessors of 
Seventy-nine free burghs; that they were among the most 
powerful barons of Provence, being in turn Counts of that 
country, Princes of Orange, Kings of Arles and Vienne, and 
even Emperors of Constantinople; that they commanded 
fleets and armies, distinguished themselves as Crusaders and 
rendered valuable assistance to Charles of Anjou in his con- 
quest of Naples! A truly impressive picture of departed glory 
is this Dead City of the Midi and its ruins, which necessarily, 
according to Chateaubriand, exercise a “‘ secret attraction ” 
over all men, because of “ the fragility of our nature,” and 
“the secret conformity between these shattered monuments 
and the rapidity of our existence.” 

The standard history of Les Baux was written by Jules 
Canonge, who was the first to make clear the importance of 
the part played by the town in the annals of the country, the 
attraction it has for travellers, and how, while exalting the 
imagination of artists, it offers abundant food for the curiosity 
of archeologists, whose “‘ learned sagacity is often irritated 
and confounded ” thereby. Certainly one’s first glimpse and 
examination of the ruins are calculated to provoke astonish- 
ment and the wildest conjecture. 

This remarkable place is by no means a solitary example 
of a southern French town overtaken by decay and death. 
There are others which the reader will find described exhaus- 
tively in Charles Lenthéric’s Les Villes Mortes du Golfe de 
Lyon, a most excellent book which was published in 1876. 
But the ancient capital of the Lords of Les Baux is unique in 
this respect, that it is a town not built but, to a great extent, 
excavated out of the rock. One finds, after ascending to the 
castle through the almost deserted streets of the portion of 
the town constructed in the ordinary way, that the walls are 
composed of solid rock, the superfluous material being cast 
away both inside and outside. David Macgibbon, the author 
of that admirable work The Architecture of Provence and the 
Riviera, puts forward the suggestion that some of the great 
chiefs of the family of Les Baux may have adopted this idea 
from examples of rock-hewn temples, tombs, and other build- 
ings they saw in the Holy Land. But it may well be that the 
first Lords of Les Baux, including the earliest known member 
of the dynasty, Count Leibulfe, who lived at the end of the 
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eighth century, only followed a local practice, modelled on 
the handiwork of much earlier troglodytes. 

There is no need to enter too minutely into the often obscure 
details of the early history of Les Baux and the powerful 
families who held their Courts there with all the magnificence 
of the Middle Ages and the Renaissance. But to omit to out- 
line some of the principal episodes in the history of the Dead 
City and its many masters down the ages would be to miss 
—in the words of Macgibbon—“ a more lively and impressive 
idea of the life and manners of those stirring medizval times 
in Provence than can easily be found elsewhere.” After the 
Roman period and that of the hordes of Barbarians, including _ 
the Visigoths, who poured into Provence and conquered it in 
the fourth and fifth centuries, Marius’ fortifications gave 
place to those of the Lords of Les Baux, who took their 
family name from a Provengal word Baou (derived from the 
Ligurian bal or baou) meaning height or escarpment. The 
first to assume the patronymic was Hugues (981-1060), the 
son of Pons, a wealthy landowner of the County of Arles. 
We find his name in several ancient charters, and thus, be- 
tween the muniment-room and the treasure-house of legend, 
we are able to piece together the romantic history of his 
family. 

Raymond des Baux (1095-1150), the grandson of Pons and 
husband of Etiennette, the daughter of Gilbert, Count of 
Provence, laid claim against Raymond Berenger IV, Count of 
Barcelona, his: brother-in-law, and failing in his suit saw the 
castle and all the family possessions confiscated. However, 
they were afterwards returned to his widow on condition 
that she and her descendants swore fidelity to their natural 
suzerain, Raymond the Younger, Count of Barcelona. 
Hugues (1150-70), the son of Raymond des Baux, unable to 
keep to the bargain, was besieged in his castle, conquered and 
dispossessed. And of such events (with assassination added 
now and then) is the history of the Princes of Baux composed 
during the reigns of Hugues I (1173-1240), Barral (1217-68), 
Bertrand (1244-1305), Raymond I (1305-21), Hugues II 
(1321-51), Robert (1351-3), Raymond II (1354-72), and Alix, 
the daughter of the last-named and the last of her race. She 
was Lady of Les Baux between 1375 and 1426. 

Around the death of Princess Alix has been woven one of 
the most poetic legends handed down to us from the Middle 
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Ages. It is said that as her end drew near a star fell from 
heaven on to the ancient tower of the Castle of Baux, 
entered her chamber, shone with great brilliance, and was 
extinguished only at the very moment she expired... . 
Poetry and chivalry permeated the whole of this period. 
The most celebrated of the famous Courts of Love, to which 
troubadours flocked from distant countries to celebrate 
feminine beauty and knightly valour, were held at Les Baux. 
Etienne des Baux, Adélasie, Vicomtesse d’Avignon, Jeanne 
des Baux, Laurette de Sade, Phanette de Gantelmi, and 
Briande d’Agout were among the beautiful women who 
presided over those Courts. On those occasions Guilhem de 
Cabestan sang of the charms of Bérangére des Baux, or 
Sordel addressed poetical homage to Rambaude des Baux, or 
Bérard des Baux and Rambaud des Baux entered into 
_ friendly rivalry in extolling the grace and virtue of Marie de 
Chateaufort and the Comtesse d’Orgueil. 

No wonder that this, the most brilliant period in the history 
of Les Baux, inspired Frédéric Mistral in both Calendai and 
Miréio. In the former poem are some admirable lines in 
honour of the first Lords and Princes of Les Baux and their 
ancient castle. . . . After comparing the Lords of Baux to 
a “race of eaglets, who with the tips of their wings lightly 
touched the tops of every height, a race in whose veins 
whirled the wind of the Rhéne, which still rumbles, strong 
and powerful, between the doors and tottering towers of 
their ancient dismantled castle, a race which, like a vigorous 
tree, waved its branches from the Cevennes to the mountains 
where the Durance rises,” the great Provengal poet introduces, 
in the same poem, a charming evocation of the Princesses of 
Les Baux, Queens of the Courts of Love. .. . “ Huguette, 
Sybille, Blanchefleur, Baussette and those other exquisitely 
beautiful and joyful-souled Princesses who radiated love, joy 
and light from their throne of rocks of gold, from the hillocks 
of Mont Pahon, and the azure tracts of La Crau, whose per- 
fumed footsteps are preserved in the odour of thyme ” seem 
to the Poet to be “ reflected in the mirage ” that is sometimes 
seen on those barren wastes. And at their feet he pictures the 
troubadours still singing. 

Les Baux ever exercised this powerful influence over my 
old friend Frédéric Mistral, and when I visited him at Maillane 
but a few years before his death, he himself referred to the 
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dead city and how it had inspired him to write Miréto. The 
action of the poem opens at the base of the ruins of Les Baux. 
Mistral exclaims, in the course of a touching burst of en- 
thusiasm put into the mouth of Clémence, a peasant of those 
parts, that “ if some king were, perchance, to fall in love with 
her and make her Empress,”’ she would “ choose Les Baux 
for her capital and, rebuilding the old ruined castle, would add 
a tower which, with its white spire, would reach the stars.” 

The end of the power of the Lords of Baux came within 
view when the family lost its prestige through Barral, podesta 
of the free town of Arles, betraying the Republic to Charles of — 
Anjou. The Seignory was then annexed to the Crown of 
Provence and the town, losing its freedom, entered on its 
decadence, despite the restoration of the ramparts and the 
towers of the castle in 1444 by King René of Anjou and the 
embellishments added by his second wife, Jeanne de Laval, 
who did her best to make the place an agreeable residence. 

During the period of the Renaissance, when so many of the 
fine houses whose fagades are still visible were built, the place 
was under the authority of Captain-Governors, appointed by 
the Counts of Provence, the Kings of France and their 
successors. Members of the House of Grimaldi (the present- 
day head of which is the reigning Prince of Monaco) were the 
last owners of Les Baux, which, in spite of the protests of the 
democratic Council of Baux and St. Rémy, was granted with 
a Marquisate to Hercule de Grimaldi, in 1643, by Louis XIII, 
as a reward for having driven the Spanish garrison from 
Monaco and replaced it by a French one. At the end of the 
Revolution the Marquisate of Baux and the lands going with 
it naturally became French national property ; but not be- 
fore a somewhat heavy indemnity had been granted to 
Honoré Camille de Grimaldi (1751-95). Assuredly the most 
astounding good fortune has ever followed in the footsteps 
of this family of “ corsairs and soldiers of fortune,” to quote 
the memorable words of John Richard Green, who was one 
of the first to strip the modern “ pirate town” of the Riviera 
—Monte Carlo—of all the romance “which has been so 
profusely showered over it.” 

Both the action of Nature and the hands of the peasantry 
of the neighbourhood combined to bring Les Baux to its 
ruined state until, in comparatively recent times, the day 
came when the Commission des Monuments Historiques 
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stepped in and undertook, a little too late, to preserve one of 
the most striking of the antiquities of the South of France. 
The restoration of the parish church of St. Vincent* has been 
completed; many of the ancient houses have been saved 
from utter ruin; and a very complete plan of the ancient 
town, with all the streets and houses carefully identified in 
the light of old documents, has been drawn up for the benefit 
of visitors. Here, in the Grande Rue, facing the Place de la 
Lause, is the mansion of the De Manvilles, and, with a 1571- 
metre facade to the Rue Neuve, the dependencies of the house. 
The mansions of the Constable of Montmorency, Bertrand 
Mocadeu, and of Jean Manson the Elder face the Place de la 
Ville and the Rue de la Place. The Tour de Brau, whose Salle 
des Fétes has been converted into a small museum of pieces 
of sculpture, is encountered on the way to the ruined castle 
on the heights. There we come across the imposing remains 
of the donjon, the Tour Paravelle of the twelfth century, the 
chapel dedicated to St. Catherine, and many other evidences 
of the great antiquity of Les Baux. 

Before I descended from those dizzy heights, on a certain 
favourable day in summer, the panorama spread out before 
me presented a most wonderful picture of Provence. The 
atmosphere was remarkably clear, so clear that I could dis- 
tinguish, in the west, the distant tower of Constance on the 
ramparts of Aigues-Mortes, and then, successively, as my 
eyes moved along the horizon towards the south, Saintes- 
Maries (where the Gypsies go on their annual pilgrimage), the 
Lake of Vaccarés, the Camargue with the many mouths of 
the Rhone, the Gulf of Fos, and finally the stony plain of La 
Crau. On the east are the mountains of Sainte Baume, the 
Pilon de Roi, the mountain of Sainte Victoire, dominating 
Aix, the Estaque chain enclosing the Lake of Berre, and, 
nearer to the south, glimpses of Miramas, Salon, the Lake 
of Comte, and the marshes. Still nearer, to the right, 
were Arles, Montmajour, the villages of Paradou and 


*It possesses a nave dating from the Carlovingian period, another of the twelfth 
century, a third which is Gothic, a bell-tower of the twelfth century, and crypts in 
which Princes and Princesses of Baux are buried. In one of these crypts, opposite the 
altar of the Holy Virgin, there was discovered the famous “ Chevelure d’Or”” which 
Frédéric Mistral placed in his Museon Arleton at Arles. These beautiful golden tresses, 
of great length at the time they were brought to light, were all that was left of some 
unknown princess of the House of Baux, a beautiful young girl whose charms, maybe, 
had been sung by troubadours ere she died in the flower of her youth. 
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Maussane; then Mouriés with the Vacquiére mountains on 
the left. 

Those who make the pilgrimage to Les Baux will find other 
pleasures than memories of the Dead City in store for them. 
Do not forgo the delight of seeing the pavilion of Queen 
Jeanne, a domed building of the Renaissance on the site of 
the former seignorial garden, reached by following the road 
towards Baumaniére. Visit, too, the Grotte des Fées, a 
cavern to the west of the historic rock of Les Baux which 
Mistral immortalised, through the mouth of Taven, the 
Witch, in Miréio; and also the Val d’Enfer, a gorge some 
three hundred yards long, strewn with rocks in the most 
extraordinary confusion, a gorge which may well have 
inspired Dante when he wrote the eleventh canto of his 
“‘ Vision of Hell.” For, as Frédéric Mistral says in a note to 
Canto VI of Miréio: ‘Comparing Dante’s description of 
Hell to this topsy-turvy, cyclopean, and fantastic landscape, 
one becomes convinced of one thing, that the great Floren- 
tine poet, who travelled in our district and even sojourned at 
Arles, visited the City of Baux, sat on the heights of the 
Valoun d’Infér, and, struck by this grandiose desolation, 
conceived, in the midst of this cataclysm of rocks, the con- 
figuration and sombre character of his Inferno. Everything 
leads us to that idea: the name of the gorge itself, Infér ; its 
form, that of an amphitheatre (applied by Dante to Hell) ; 
the huge detached rocks which form the gradines, 


“In su lestremita d’un’ alta ripa 
Che facevan gran pietre rotte in cerchie,”’* 


and the Provengal name for these heights themselves, baus, 
italianised by the poet into balza, and applied by him to the 
heights of his gloomy crater.” 

May I say, in conclusion, that I trust these notes and im- 
pressions will make Les Baux better known among Anglo- 
Saxon travellers who, whilst on their way to the Céte d’Azur, 
would perhaps do well to make a point of visiting the Dead 
City of the Midi before the military octopus has fastened its 
tentacles upon this sanctified spot and utterly obliterated a 
vivid picture of the Middle Ages and the Renaissance. 

GrorcE Freperic Legs. 


*“Upon the utmost verge of a high bank 
By craggy rocks environ’d round...” 


—Cary’s translation. 


RAW MATERIALS AND COLONIES. 


HE colonial problem has four main aspects, economic, 

strategic, demographic and political. The raw materials 

problem has two aspects, economic and political. But 
neither of these problems stands alone. Both are caught up 
in the central issues of world affairs and depend for their 
outcome on the decision taken at the cross-roads which man- 
kind is now rapidly approaching. 

On the economic side the burning question is whether 
raw materials, when not produced within national frontiers, 
originate mainly in colonial areas ; and whether an industrial 
nation must therefore possess colonies in order to assure 
adequate supplies. This question has often been studied, 
notably by the Royal Institute of International Affairs in its 
valuable memorandum on Raw Materials and Colonies. The 
facts, moreover, are freely accessible and fully documented, 
for example in the publications of the Economic and Intelli- 
gence Service of the League, the International Institute of 
Agriculture, and the U.S.A. Department of Mines. But since 
the results reached by an official international body naturally 
possess greater authority than private studies, the report 
of the League Committee on Raw Materials should set the 
problem in perspective and clarify world opinion. 

Do raw materials in fact come mainly from colonial terri- 
tories ? The answer is in the negative. “ Most raw materials,” 
the Committee states, “ are produced wholly or to a great 
extent in sovereign countries. . . . Including production both 
for domestic consumption and for export, the total present 
production of all commercially important raw materials in all 
colonial territories isno more than about three per cent. of world 
production.” With the exception of rubber, the colonial three 

er cent. does not even include major key materials whose lack 
would hold the non-colonial Powers up to ransom. “‘ In fact,” 
the Committee points out, “ the raw materials which are 
typically colonial—that is, those which colonial territories 
produce or are in a position to produce—number only three— 
namely, palm oil, rubber and copra.” Tin is a fourth product 
which comes largely, but not exclusively, from colonies. 
Rubber and tin are of course essential industrial materials ; 
but palm oil and copra compete and are interchangeable with 
half a dozen other vegetable and animal fats and oils. “ As 
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for other products of the colonies,” the Committee therefore 
concludes, “ they have to compete with similar products of 
sovereign countries, from which the great part of the supply is 
derived.” 

Exports can be hindered in various ways for various rea- 
sons. Foodstuffs may be kept in a country because of short 
harvests. Industrial raw materials may be retained for the 
use of domestic industry or to husband limited natural re- 
sources. The export of seed may be prohibited in order to 
preserve a monopoly or quasi-monopoly, as in the case of the 
abaca palm, the sole source of Manila hemp, obtainable only 
in the Philippines. Export duties may be levied for purely 
revenue purposes, as a royalty on wasting assets (such as 
mineral deposits), to establish a fund for developing markets 
for a particular commodity, or, with discrimination in the 
country of consignment, in order to preserve processing rights 
(for example, in the case of tin ore and concentrates) for a 
producing area or a metropolitan Power. Finally, where 
natural monopolies exist—such as helium gas in the United 
States, cinchona bark in the Dutch East Indies, and camphor 
in Japan—they may be unreasonably used. 

Broadly speaking, the Committee’s attitude towards these 
matters is based on three principles. First, a country has the 
first claim on its own products. Secondly, discrimination 
against particular countries or the use of its supplies by one 
nation to bring pressure on another is normally indefensible. 
Lastly, even where no discrimination exists, there should not 
be room for doubts on this point; Czsar’s wife should be 
above suspicion. These criteria must command general 
assent. But when the Committee came to apply them, it had 
practically no concrete examples to condemn. It found even 
natural monopolies harmless in practice. Its conclusions are 
therefore mainly negative and hypothetical: if there were 
malpractices, they would be offensive ; and in certain cases 
governments should announce that they do not intend, nor 
will they allow their subjects, to misbehave. To which no one 
can object. 

More important is the Committee’s examination of com- 
modity restriction schemes, which exist in two forms: 
governmentally controlled, as in the case of tin and rubber ; 
and privately controlled, as in the case of copper and many 
other commodities. To such schemes, if operated reasonably 
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so as neither to starve the market, raise prices unduly, nor 
discriminate between purchasers, the Committee take no 
exception. “It cannot be to the advantage even of con- 
sumers,”’ they write, “ that markets should be allowed to fall 
into a state of complete disorganisation, for history shows that 
market disorganisation leads inevitably to cessation of pro- 
duction, scarcity and high prices.” Indeed, in so far as such 
schemes, reasonably operated, have brought purchasing 
power back to small and poor communities which are normally 
large importers of manufactured goods, the Committee com- 
mend them “ as a valuable means of restoring international 
trade.” On the other hand, private schemes, whether organised 
as cartels or otherwise, come in for a measure of criticism, not 
necessarily because of improper working, but because (and to 
the extent that) they usually fail to provide for effective 
representation of consumers and adequate publicity as to 
objects, terms, methods of organisation and statistics. These 
safeguards, the greatest permissible degree of governmental 
supervision, and machinery to prevent or stop unreasonable 
rises in prices, the Committee consider to be essential. With 
this conclusion, and with the desirability in some cases of 
creating buffer stocks, informed opinion will generally concur. 

Natural resources must be developed before supplies of raw 
materials are available; and non-colonial Powers complain 
that they have not the same opportunities of sharing in this 
development in colonies as metropolitan Powers to whose 
nationals special privileges and advantages are reserved by 
legislative enactment, deliberate policy, or administrative 
act. Mutatis mutandis, a similar problem arises in sovereign 
states. The Committee recommend that, where such privileges 
exist, governments should be invited to terminate them, if 
need be by bilateral or multilateral agreements. This step, 
if taken, would certainly remove very natural grievances. It 
is therefore important to note what areas would be affected. 
As regards sovereign states, the Committee’s report gives no 
details. There is of course no obstacle to foreign investment 
in the United Kingdom; in other countries the position 
varies. As regards colonial empires—the real bone of con- 
tention on this point—the Committee state that “ no special 
privileges are reserved for the nationals of the metropolitan 
countries” in the Belgian, Dutch or Portuguese colonial 
empires ; in the British colonial empire except for petroleum, 
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a restriction which will cease in 1938; in the overseas terri- 
tories controlled by the U.S.A.; or in parts of the French 
colonial empire in respect of agricultural and forestry con- 
cessions only. Hence if the Committee’s recommendation on 
free participation in the development of natural resources 
were fully carried out, the colonial empires affected would be 
the French (except as stated), the Italian, the Japanese, and 
the Spanish. It is interesting to see that in this list Italy and 
Japan are included. 

Difficulties arising from the need to pay for raw materials 
in foreign exchange are on another footing. These difficulties, 
the Raw Materials report points out, “ vastly transcend in 
importance those in regard to supply, and the Committee 
would be failing in its duty if it held out any hope of an easy 
solution of them.” They arise from the vast complex of ex- 
cessive tariffs, quotas, exchange control and clearings which 
block international trade at every turn. Among causes and 
contributory factors, the Committee mentions the present 
scale of armament programmes, the abandonment of free 
trade by Britain, and the growing tendency of metropolitan 
Powers to make preferential tariffs with their colonies. The 
Committee makes various suggestions to ease this situation, 
such as greater elasticity in the operation of clearings ; closer 
co-operation between central banks and the mutual grant of 
short-term credits ; financial assistance under suitable safe- 
guards for countries which need help at the outset if they are 
to abandon exchange control. These are undoubtedly con- 
structive proposals which the Assembly has referred to the 
Economic and Financial Committees of the League for further 
action. If they nevertheless do not go to the root of the 
matter, that is not the fault of the Raw Materials Committee, 
which was necessarily limited by its terms of reference. 

On a broader view, colonies and raw materials, and 
particularly the question of payment, are parts of three larger 
problems : obstacles to international trade generally ; arma-_ 
ments ; and the adaptations required by the next stage of 
industrialism. The issues involved are largely economic ; but 
to a great extent they overstep the bounds of economics as 
such and involve major problems of politics. 

The excessive existing barriers to international trade were 
originally the offspring of the economic crisis, created and 
adapted by their users to safeguard national economics against 
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the catastrophic consequences of violent change. As such 
they played their part during the period of most intense 
strain, and with the advent of recovery their gradual removal 
might reasonably have been expected. Quotas, clearings and 
exchange control represent the most hampering of these 
barriers, the most vicious in their effects on international 
trade and national prosperity. As and when they were swept 
away, the adjustment of national economics to the new world 
situation, from the full effects of which excessive barriers had 
previously sheltered them, was bound to be disturbing and 
painful. The prospects of such adjustment could therefore 
in no case be welcomed for their own sake. Moreover, 
behind the barriers new private interests had been established 
and grown strong; and their concentrated opposition was 
naturally also thrown against fresh change. 

Whether unimpeded economic forces would have sur- 
mounted these obstacles, destroyed excessive hindrances to 
trade, faced and overcome the rigours of readjustment, and 
brought the insulated nations back into a world economy, 
must remain forever a matter for speculation. The manifest 
advantages to national prosperity and well-being of participat- 
ing in a suitable international division of labour, based upon 
the varying resources and skills of the nations of the earth 
and yielding larger returns for all than complete or partial 
self-sufficiency can ever attain, would have been a powerful 
magnet in attracting countries anew to freer trade and fuller 
co-operation. But such considerations were doomed to a 
minor role. The system of controlled economies, originally 
adopted as a defence against the world crisis, proved a 
perfect instrument for developing national armaments on a 
scale hitherto unimagined in times of peace. In the threaten- 
ing presence of Mars, the voice of Ceres was silenced. 

Armaments have a dual bearing on the problem of raw 
materials and colonies. Their production puts intense strain on 
supplies; their existence, on their present scale, raises a barrier 
to solution. Why are such gigantic armaments wanted? For 
war? Or for peace? If for peace, then difficulties over raw 
materials for their production can be effectively met by agreeing 
to limit or reduce arms. If for war, then the demand of nations 
which want great and assured supplies of raw materials 
whatever their policy or their conduct is tantamount to a 
demand that other countries should help them to victory. 
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Conversely, if countries which possess supplies make these 
freely available regardless of their actual or potential use, 
they are merely preparing their own disaster. That raw 
materials are or can easily be made abundant for the purposes 
of peace is not open to reasonable doubt. But before the great 
alternatives of peace and war, raw materials and colonies cease 
to be a problem of economics and become a question of 
politics, a supreme matter of national life or national death. 

Neither excessive barriers to trade nor huge armaments 
exhaust the problem. The world’s centre of economic gravity 
is shifting. There have been similar shifts before. The in- 
dustrial revolution in England, the industrialisation of 
Germany, and the economic upswing of the United States 
since the World War are three examples. Another is now in 
train. It takes several forms. On the one hand is inten- 
sified industrial development in countries which, like Japan 
and India, have been engaged in manufacture for many 
years past. On the other hand is industrialisation in 
countries which hitherto have been almost wholly producers 
of primary raw materials or self-contained agricultural 
communities living mainly to themselves. Australia, South 
Africa and some Latin-American countries exemplify the 
first type of development ; certain Baltic and Balkan coun- 
tries the second. 

Both intensified industrialisation and excessive armaments 
present the countries embarking on them with certain com- 
mon problems. Given the requisite technical means, to pro- 
duce is easy. It is markets that are the key to economic life. 
The older manufacturing countries were able to grow and 
thrive because people elsewhere wanted the products of their 
industries and paid for them with foodstuffs and raw materials. 
The experience of these countries—which include such indus- 
trial non-colonial nations as Sweden and Czecho-Slovakia— 
shows that, if the right policy is pursued, both raw materials 
and the necessary means of payment can be obtained without 
colonies. Hence the difficulties in obtaining raw materials 
encountered by countries now developing their industries 
arise, not from lack of colonies, but because older competitors 
are already established in foreign markets and because demand 
for goods of any particular type or types is quantitatively 
limited. Similarly, the difficulties met by countries with 
swollen armament industries are due to their desire for more 
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raw materials than suppliers will give for the products offered 
in exchange. No doubt it would be very pleasant for nations, 
as for individuals, if they could merely stretch out their hands 
and take what they want. But that is not the nature of things. 

This means that to remove these difficulties two distinct 
sets of adjustments have to be made by the possessing and 
the dissatisfied countries respectively. Possession, whether 
of raw materials or colonies, implies responsibility ; to the 
native inhabitants in the first place, and then to other nations. 
That it is no longer permissible to do as one likes with one’s 
own applies as much to natural resources in a crowded world 
as to motor cars on a crowded road. Attempts to do so from 
an overweening sense of property are bound to meet with dis- 
aster which the conscience of mankind will regard as deserved. 

It follows that duty and self-interest alike demand that the 
possessing states should really make the resources under their 
control available for the pacific needs of all countries equally. 
During the September meeting of the League Assembly at 
Geneva Mr. Eden stated that Britain is prepared to negotiate 
with any nation about the reduction of any colonial preference 
which is shown to be harmful to that nation’s trade. Whether 
or not this new policy goes far enough will depend on the con- 
ditions attached and the manner in which it is carried out. 
It is certainly a step in the right direction. The mandates 
technique and the principle of trusteeship offer further means 
for easing the difficulties of the colonial problem. Doubtless 
it will not be easy to frame the details of application or to 
persuade the colonial Powers to abate their pride in possession. 
But given goodwill that task is not beyond the wit of man ; 
particularly where, as at present, there are strong reasons for 
attempting it. 

In the final analysis the problem of colonies and raw 
materials is a door with two locks. The key in the hands of 
the possessing Powers has been described. The key which the 
dissatisfied Powers hold is their answer to the question of 
method. Will these Powers be content with the adjustments 
which can be made by peaceful means even if not wholly to 
their liking, or do they intend to try and impose their own 
solution by force? Larger issues than colonies and raw 
materials will determine the answer. But while there is room 
for serious doubt neither the colonial nor the raw materials 


problem will be finally solved. 
Jutes MENKEN. 


NEW LIGHT ON BISMARCK’S FALL. 
EARLY fifty years have elapsed since Bismarck 


retired from his post as German Chancellor. Dis- 

cussion of the causes and the results of his fall is as 
lively as ever, since the policy that followed his dismissal 
entered the paths which led to the World War. Holstein is 
held responsible for it between 1890 and 1906. I consider 
this a mistake. Responsibility always rests with the Foreign 
Minister. Yet it is correct to designate him as the dominating 
official of the Foreign Office. 

From 1876 to 1906 Holstein held his post uninterruptedly | 
as Vortragender Rat. He neither accepted, nor appears to 
have sought, any other diplomatic positions abroad after his 
return from Paris. Did he dream of a great career in this 
manner as Bismarck’s closest colleague? In addition to 
being an extraordinarily hard worker, he was inspired by a 
passion for politics. Nor was he lacking in ambition. When 
he laid stress, in later years, on “‘ no longer desiring distinc- 
tion,” he admitted that once he had wished to gain some- 
thing from life. The manner in which he lived and worked 
proves that he was mainly concerned with keeping the 
leadership in his own hands without coming into the lime- 
light. After 1890 he managed to remove from all important 
diplomatic positions and from the leading posts in the 
Foreign Office those who were displeasing to him—one might 
almost say, those sincere, independent personalities who did 
not turn their backs on Bismarck after his dismissal. He 
replaced them by friends and men whom he could trust not 
to resist his influence. He made them write confidential 
reports directly to himself, which ought to have been ad- 
dressed to his chiefs, and, in the same manner, gave them 
independent orders over his chiefs’ heads. He would never 
have been able to do this under Bismarck as Chancellor and 
Herbert Bismarck as Foreign Secretary. 

Did Holstein work consciously, then, for the fall of Bis- 
marck, who had promoted his career ever since the young 
attaché joined the Embassy at St. Petersburg? Hitherto 
opinions have been divided. After 1890 he was looked on as 
the supreme exponent of Bismarckian statesmanship. So he 
was, but only in the sense of Goethe’s poem on the wizard’s 
apprentice, who did not understand how to wield his master’s 
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magic broom. That he was to blame for Bismarck’s fall is 
considered improbable by two German diplomats, in their 
recently published Memoirs, who had first-hand experience 
of his activity for decades before and after 1890: Count 
Lerchenfeld, Bavarian Minister in Berlin 1880-1918, and 
Arthur von Brauer. Lerchenfeld even relates that in March 
1890, Holstein, with tears in his eyes, spoke of Herbert Bis- | 
marck’s possible departure from the Foreign Office as a 
misfortune. This, however, is contradicted by his own state- 
ment that he had submitted the secret treaty with Russia 
to the new Chancellor, Caprivi, while Herbert was still in 
office, and that he had brought about his breach with Herbert 
thereby. 

Holstein’s first step was to prevent the renewal of the 
treaty with Russia, which had already been approved by 
William II. By doing so he forced the alliance of Russia and 
France, with all its consequences. Since the founding of the 
Reich Bismarck had employed a large portion of his diplo- 
matic skill in preventing this alliance. The change brought 
about the collapse of the German Empire. 

I have discovered a proof of Holstein’s share in Bismarck’s 
fall from a private letter written by another distinguished 
official of the Foreign Office, who likewise reached the height 
of his career only after 1890, Paul Kayser, who later became 
head of the Colonial Office. The two men were very different, 
both in their origin and in the object of their ambition. 
Holstein was the last of an old aristocratic family, and his 
greatest desire was to keep all the threads of power in his 
own hands without coming into the limelight. Kayser’s 
origin was partly Jewish, a fact which always troubled him. 
In spite of it—or, possibly, goaded on by it—his fervent 
desire was to hold a leading position in the state. The careers 
of the two men, however, were very similar. Both believed 
they could make their way by forming close connections with 
Bismarck and his family, and by working wholeheartedly 
in the Chancellor’s service. 

As a young Judge Kayser had prepared Count Wilhelm 
Bismarck, the Chancellor’s second son, for his state examina- 
tion in law, and then, thanks to his pupil’s friendly support, 
had been promoted rapidly to the Ministry of Justice, the 
Imperial Insurance Office and the Imperial Chancellory. By 
the end of the eighties he was Vortragender Rat at the 
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Foreign Office. Like Holstein, he found himself fettered by 
the subordination to which everyone had to submit as long 
as Bismarck’s genius ruled Germany. In December 1891 he 
was named in the semi-official Roman paper L’Jtalie as one 
of those who had repaid the friendship of the Bismarck 
family with base treachery. He was said to have given 
information to the Kaiser concerning all the incidents and 
all the criticism that occurred in Bismarck’s family against 
the Emperor. The Berliner Tageblatt published a translation 
of the article. To this attack we owe an outburst by Kayser 
in a letter written to a relative, the lawyer Professor Baron, 
living in Bonn, concerning Holstein and his réle during the 
winter of 1889-go. It is true that he denies indignantly 
having given information ; but he boasts that, instigated by 
Holstein, he passed on important matters to the Emperor 
which ultimately led to the decisive disagreement with the 
Chancellor and brought Kayser himself into direct contact 
with William II. 

As early as the summer of 1889, the difficulties of continuous 
co-operation between the thirty-year-old Emperor and the 
seventy-four-year-old Chancellor had become a matter of 
public knowledge. They arose from the difference of age, the 
Emperor’s immaturity, and the divergent temperaments of 
the two men. Bismarck’s probable successor was believed to 
be Count Waldersee (the Chief of Staff) and, at that time, the 
Emperor’s favourite. A considerable group speedily gathered 
round him of ambitious, embittered men, who believed that 
their hour would only come when Bismarck was no longer 
Chancellor, and whose correspondence with Waldersee ten- 
dered him advice to that end. One of them was Holstein. 
As early as July 1889 he took sides in the vexed question of 
Russian policy with the Emperor, who, unlike Bismarck, 
reckoned with Waldersee on imminent war. Holstein also 
advised the Emperor through Waldersee to give more fre- 
quent direct audience to the Prussian Ministers—passing over 
Bismarck, the responsible Premier. He must have known 
that this would irritate Bismarck sorely. As a matter of fact 
this was the question which actually led to the formal breach 
in March 1890. 

In October 1889 the question of renewing the measures 
against the Socialist Party came into the foreground, and 
the whole labour problem was reopened. The opposing 
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views of the Emperor and the Chancellor had already come 
to light in the May of that year, during the great mining 
strike in the Ruhr. The former was in favour of speedy 
improvement in labour legislation ; the latter believed that 
the workers’ discontent was caused by Socialist agitation, 
which he wished to quell by sharp measures. 

On January 24th, 1890, the Emperor unexpectedly sum- 
moned a Crown Council, which led to the first open clash 
with the Chancellor. The Emperor ordered the Minister von 
Boetticher to read out a programme of protective legislation 
for the workers, which he had dictated to his adjutant, and 
which came as a surprise to the other members of the Council, 
including the Chancellor himself. One of Bismarck’s most 
faithful supporters, the Minister Lucius, thus describes the 
scene : 


We sat there in increasing astonishment as to who had suggested 
these ideas to him. . . . We broke up amidst unsolved differences 
of opinion, with the feeling that an irreparable breach had opened 
between Chancellor and Sovereign. 


Those who were present were struck by details which 
awakened an impression of intrigue against Bismarck, 
though they could not see the connecting links clearly. Thus 
Count Herbert Bismarck noticed that much of the programme 
coincided, word for word, with what the Grand Duke of 
Baden, the Emperor’s uncle, had said to him a few days 
previously. The Chancellor himself felt that Boetticher read 
the programme like a man who was well acquainted with the 
text. As a matter of fact, a document was found among 
Boetticher’s papers after his death, according to which the 
Emperor had already handed over “ Hinzpeters Promemoria”’ 
on December 24th, 1889. Bismarck, therefore, had judged 
correctly. Moreover, this document shows that the Emperor, 
too, believed that the Promemoria which incited him to his 
action in the Council issued from Hinzpeter. The latter had 
been his tutor and for some time Bismarck had angrily 
opposed his political interference. Strange to say, until to- 
day apparently nobody seems to have noticed that Hinzpeter 
was a philologist and could hardly have worked out the pro- 
gramme for protective legislation for the workers, for which 


legal knowledge was necessary. 
Kayser’s above-named letter shows that Holstein was the 
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spiritual father of the programme and induced Kayser to 
work it out. Then he got Kayser to send a copy to the 
Emperor’s confidant, Count Philip Eulenburg, who had 
likewise made a career for himself through being a friend of 
the Bismarck family, and who was now in close contact 
with Holstein. Eulenburg presented the programme to the 
Emperor, naming not Kayser but Hinzpeter as the author. 
Holstein forwarded his own copy to the Grand Duke of Baden 
through Marschall, the Baden Minister in Berlin. This 


explains how Count Herbert heard the same ideas from the — 


Grand Duke on January 22nd, and from the Emperor on 


the 24th. The Grand Duke had feared for some time that _ 


the “Bismarck Dynasty” might replace the Hohenzollern 
Dynasty, and accordingly worked against Bismarck, as did 
also his representative Marschall, the future Secretary of 
State at the Foreign Office. 

Kayser maintains that both Eulenburg and Holstein passed 
on the programme without his knowledge, and that Holstein 
sought to reconcile Emperor and Chancellor by means of it. 
He asserts that Holstein told Kayser about the quarrels 
between William II and Bismarck, and continually induced 
him to write to Eulenburg or to Hinzpeter in order to keep 
the Emperor informed and to avert his anger by suggestive 
advice. We are told that Hinzpeter passed on these letters 
to the Emperor ; that in December 1891 William assured him 
three times that he had burnt them, but that possibly one of 
them was taken out of the Emperor’s hands and found its 
way to Bismarck; and that Kayser asserted in the letters 
that he would rather die than harm Prince Bismarck, but 
that excitement might have made the tone of one or the 
other letter sharper. He thus admits that he wrote reports 
which, if not actually addressed to William II, were never- 
theless meant for his ear. He was obviously filled with 
anxiety lest they should be made public. We have already 


seen that, when the legislative programme was read which 


the Emperor declared he had dictated, the Ministers’ imme- 
diate impression was that the ensuing discussion had led to 
an irreparable breach with the Chancellor. From the psycho- 
logical standpoint alone, it is difficult to believe that Holstein, 
and Kayser with him, should have believed that their con- 
duct would keep Bismarck in office. They were indeed 
placing a weapon in the Emperor’s hand, in order to force 
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Bismarck to a policy which he did not approve. What 
damages Holstein’s good faith above all is the underhand 
method by which he informed the Emperor and others of 
the “ Programme,” and misinformed not only Bismarck and 
the Ministers, but also William II as to its author. 

Holstein and Kayser were Bismarck’s subordinates, and 
they preferred to remain in obscurity, as they had no wish 
to lose their posts in the event of the Chancellor’s remaining 
in office. Yet they knew what they were doing. As early as 
February 6th Kayser was boasting that he had broken down 
the Chancellor’s resistance, without the latter being aware of 
it. In the archives of the Ministry he confirmed the fact that 
the Emperor had incorporated Kayser’s programme word 
for word in his decree. Throughout the winter Kayser played 
an equivocal part. He tried to obtain from the Governor 
of Alsace-Lorraine a sinecure as Alsatian attorney in the 
Federal Council, with a salary of 15,000 marks, but he feared 
that his chief, Count Herbert Bismarck, would not sanction 
it, in order to retain his services at the Foreign Office. For 
this reason, the fall of the “ Bismarck Dynasty ” was in 
Kayser’s interest. Nevertheless, at the same time as he was 
labouring for this, he did not hesitate to ask the unsuspecting 
Count Wilhelm Bismarck’s mediation with his brother for 
permission to accept the Alsatian post. What is more, he 
obtained it! And it is characteristic that at this very time, 
on February 24th, Waldersee wrote in his journal: “The 
rats are beginning to desert the Chancellor’s ship. About a 
week ago, when it looked as if he would soon retire, several 
of his subordinates—such as, for example, the notorious 
Privy Councillor Kayser—dropped him completely and 
slandered him without further ceremony. Now, when they 
believe his position is secure again, they are once more full 
of praise for father and son.” 

Shortly afterwards, however, Kayser succeeded, as Secre- 
tary of the Prussian State Council and of the Emperor’s 
Labour Congress, in being included in confidential conversa- 
tions, and with this support at his back he again placed him- 
self at Holstein’s disposal. It was Kayser who handed to 
William II, behind his chief’s back—that is, in breach of 
his official duty—the reports of the German Consul in Kieff, 
which confirmed the massing of Russian troops in that 
district. Working from knowledge of all the details, he 
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should have drawn the Emperor’s attention to the fact that 
these movements were merely of local significance and not 
worth special consideration. Partly, too, they were already 
out of date. As these were addressed to him secretly, William 
II was obliged to assume that the Chancellor was concealing 
important matters from him. He used this supposed in- 
correctitude to inflict fresh wounds on Bismarck, which, ~ 
together with other causes, speedily led to his resignation. 
There is no written proof that in this matter also Kayser 
acted as Holstein’s tool. It is probable, however, for Holstein 
had more ready access than Kayser to the Foreign Office 
reports. 

Holstein’s share in Bismarck’s dismissal was far greater 
than has been assumed. The causes certainly lay deeper than 
differences of opinion concerning the labour problem. But 
Holstein started the avalanche through his intervention with 
Kayser’s programme, and—which was characteristic of all 
his tactics, both personal and official—he knew how to 
conceal his hand so skilfully that it has only now been dis- 
covered. Worst of all was the unhappy hour in which Bis- 
marck’s retirement from office was ratified. For nearly 
twenty years he had carried out his peace policy, not only 
in the interests of Germany, but also in those of Europe. A 
fortnight after March zoth, the day on which he retired, one 
of the main pillars of that policy, the Treaty of Reinsurance 
with Russia, was annulled. This was all the worse since no 
one knew the futility and aimlessness that now governed 
German policy. 

Bismarck had won such prestige for Germany in the 
international diplomatic world, that the latter simply could 
not believe that her clear-sighted foreign policy had come to 
an end, and that every diplomatic step would no longer be 
taken as part of a maturely considered policy. Above all, 
William II appeared as the successful opponent of the most 
powerful statesman of his day. A statesmanlike lead was 
expected of him, and his frequent threatening speeches were 
believed to be based on a great and premeditated offensive, 
against which Europe felt it imperative to unite. As a matter 
of fact, the speeches were merely meant to express the con- 
sciousness of power. He and his Chancellors were as desirous 
as Bismarck of preserving peace; but their will to peace 
only found expression when the danger of war became 
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obvious, and then it bore a close resemblance to diplomatic 
retreat. 

The Kaiser’s impulsive temperament only carried so much 
weight in this manner because the practical conduct of 
affairs, as described above, passed, after Bismarck’s fall, into 
the hands of Holstein. Count Lerchenfeld asserts, from his own 
experience, that for sixteen years German policy bore the 
stamp of this man’s wavering, restless and hysterical tempera- 
ment. Doubtless his knowledge of preceding events and his 
power of co-ordination made him a great force and inspired 
him with the best will as a patriot ; but he lacked the large 
vision. His policy was always based on unbounded suspicion. 
He saw precipices everywhere, and for that reason could never 
pursue a straight path. He ought never to have been allowed 
to rule. It was the tragedy of Germany, and, in view of the 
World War, it may well be said, of Europe, that he succeeded, 
as Kayser’s letter proves, in his campaign against Bismarck. 

Hans GoLpscHMIDT. 


A CENTURY OF ENGLISH 
ARCHITECTURE. 
RCHITECTURE, which may be described as civilised 


building, must always, as the most conspicuous of the 
arts, command a certain prestige, while, as in one form 
or another the most essential of them, it should likewise 
enjoy a wide popularity. Capable of serving in a high degree 
the purposes of both use and beauty, and of thus expressing 
both the needs and the aspirations of a nation, it should 
indeed make a universal appeal. Few however would assert 
that modern architecture inspires general interest or respect. 
Public indifference was indeed typically displayed by the 
scanty attendance at the very notable Exhibition of Architec- 
ture held in the early part of this year by the Royal Academy. 
Nor did the Press notices compensate for this neglect. These 
facts may be partly accounted for by the insufficiency of pic- 
torial representation in the case of an art which, like sculpture, 
should be viewed in the round—or rather in the cube. But one 
became conscious of another probable and more fundamental 
reason in the nature of the record itself, namely the devious 
and often conflicting paths pursued by the professors of the 
art since the advent of the Victorian age—a period well 
illustrated by the unique “ Retrospective Section” of the 
Burlington House Show. And here even an expert would 
find himself faced with a serious problem—namely that of 
tracing any coherent sequence or any logical development in 
the vast diversity of architectural styles pursued during that 
age, and in a less degree down to the present day. An out- 
sider must indeed have felt at a loss to discover in this 
medley of modes and movements—now native, now foreign, 
now ancient, now modern—any fixed principle or practice on 
the one hand, or any orderly evolution on the other ; so much 
seemed arbitrary or accidental that he might well feel dis- 
concerted, and so far, irresponsive. el 
Let us then endeavour in the first place to give some kind 
of independent and chronologically connected survey of the 
main influences and elements traceable in English architec- 
ture of the past hundred years, while at the same time keeping 
the Exhibition catalogue in mind for reference. This period of 
a century is not, in the present case, just a common and con- 
venient unit of time ; for the beginning of it actually coincides 
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with the advent of a veritable revolution—the “ Gothic 
Revival” was nothing less—in contemporary architecture. 
At that time the Classical style, in a version for the most part 
formal and effete, was still established in pride of place. There 
had indeed existed for some time past a current of change and 
reaction, but it was not until 1836 that the young Augustus 
Welby Pugin sprang upon the world the challenge of his 
Contrasts, stressing what is known as “the Battle of the 
Styles.”* In that work his unsparing pen and ironic pencil 
denounced and derided the essential anachronisms and the 
particular falsities of the neo-classic tradition (his own word 
being rather neo-“ pagan ”’) and extolled on the other hand 
the merits and the claims of medieval architecture. This 
thesis he proceeded to expand in other volumes, and to 
exemplify in his own practice, chiefly ecclesiastical, a domain 
in which he was enthusiastically followed by others. 

There was no effective reply to his general onslaught ; and 
indeed it would need an able advocate to show cause why 
English architecture in the year of grace 1836—or for the 
matter of that, 1936—should remain tied to the apron-strings 
of Roman antiquity, or of its Renaissance versions. He was in 
fact unanswerable when he argued that medieval or “‘ Gothic ” 
architecture was not only a beautiful but a vital and a logical 
architecture (an “ organic” style, as William Morris insisted 
fifty years later), one moreover native to our soil and climate, 
and above all, a Christian architecture. Gothic, too, is un- 
questionably the most various and elastic of architectural 
modes, contrasting in these points especially with the alien 
and autocratic “Orders” of Classicism. Whether structurally 
or zsthetically considered, it remains in all such respects valid 
and practicable. Its adaptability to modern conditions, if less 
simple than in Pugin’s day, cannot be impugned without at 
least raising a stronger presumption against its rival. 

The crusade thus launched was later on powerfully sup- 
ported, although from an independent angle, by the teachings 
of Ruskin, stressing moral and social aspects. But his Stones 
of Venice, together with such publications as Street’s Brick 
and Marble Architecture, and the French Dictionnaire Raisonné 
of Viollet-le-duc, unhappily gave a foreign bias to its style, 


* The Houses of Parliament, that great exemplar of the early Revival, had indeed 
been conceived a year or two before, but it must be remembered that Pugin himself 
had, to say the least, a considerable hand in its details. 
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which helped eventually to bring the movement, especially 
where secular buildings were concerned, into disfavour. This 
phase with its severe forms and oftentimes harsh, parti- 
coloured materials,* was exemplified in, for instance, the Law 
Courts of London and Manchester, the Town Hall of the latter 
city, St. Pancras Station, and the first Memorial Theatre at 
Stratford-upon-Avon—some of which were illustrated in the 
Exhibition—while it affected generally the ecclesiastical and 
even the domestic buildings of the period. It gave us, too, the 
Albert Memorial. 

The Classicists were thus enabled to regain something of 
their lost prestige, but not without an interlude in the late 
Victorian decades of so-called “‘ Free Classic,” in which may 
be included the “‘ Queen Anne” mode, and certain Nether- 
landish ventures. The outstanding exponent of this fashion 
was Mr. Norman Shaw, who, together with his school, eschewed 
severity and grandiosity alike, and gave us not only individual 
buildings, but whole quarters, of great charm and interest, 
mainly of the domestic order, and in picturesque brickwork. 
But that vogue could also produce so dignified a public 
building as the Imperial Institute. In inferior hands, how- 
ever, it suffered abuse, and in its turn declined and so ran to 
seed. Meanwhile church architecture, recovering gradually 
(yet with a widened outlook) from its continental “ grand 
tour,” produced, under such men of genius as Bodley, Bentley 
and Pearson (the architect of Truro Cathedral), some very 
beautiful and very scholarly buildings—sufficient in them- 
selves to make the Gothic Revival worth while. It seems 
singular and untoward that Bentley, a master of medievalism, 
should have been called upon to design Westminster Cathedral 
in an exotic manner, however greatly he rose to the occasion. 
But so it was, and his creation (represented at Burlington 
House by a model) caused, in the early century, a distinct 
wave of Byzantinism in church architecture. This was yet 
another instance of how, in the absence of settled principles, 
the profession has been swayed by the appearance of some 
notable building, some exceptional man, or even some 
particular book. 

The foregoing sketch corresponds roughly with the more 
modern period of the “ Retrospective” Section in the Ex- 
hibition. From this point on, and especially since the War, it 

* Aptly termed by its critics the “streaky bacon” type. 
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becomes less easy to characterise buildings in terms of style. 
The old categories persist, but they are threatened by serious 
innovation. In point of fact one of the notes of the newest 
architecture is the rejection (for the first time) of style even 
in its broadest sense, and in the worse cases by the cult of the 
eccentric—to put it no lower. This trend is no doubt partly a 
reflection of the general dislocation consequent on the War, and 
partly due to the recent introduction of new technical methods 
and materials, and of new classes of buildings; but of this 
anon. In the meantime, one may briefly follow the Exhibition 
scheme in its division according to subject or purpose, dealing 
by the way with the problems presented. Thus in the “ Cathe- 
drals and Churches ” Section were to be found not a few 
excellent designs on traditional (i.e. medieval and mostly 
native) lines, while others showed signs of the abnormal, and 
a few, easily picked out, had crossed the border-line of per- 
versity. Incidentally, it is noteworthy that there are at the 
present time two spacious cathedrals in course of erection at 
Liverpool. Of the earlier, Anglican, pile with its marked 
foreign-Gothic strain, was shown a fine drawing of the central 
tower, but strangely enough none at all of the more lately 
founded Archiepiscopal church, whose style is however known 
to be suz generis. Of the newest cathedral of all, that of Guild- 
ford, there was an effective model, showing a Gothic church 
with fine masses, and a blend of modernism in detail. 

In the wide domain of Secular Architecture there were 
naturally numerous categories of building, with also a great 
variety of styles and treatments. As to the former, it was 
evident that for the more important public and commercial 
edifices, the more uncompromising and academical strain of 
Classicism is again uppermost. One was in fact surfeited with 
a columnar diet and its frigid ponderosity. At the same time 
the monotony of the fare was aggravated by the sense of its « 
unpractical nature; for it is plain that all this conventional 
paraphernalia is for the most part the application of a pre- 
scribed formula for the sake of effect, and not the free and 
flexible expression of the actual requirements of the case— 
a formula indeed often positively detrimental to the actual 
uses of the building. Even esthetically viewed, these pompous 
porticoes, these tedious colonnades, this stereotyped detail, 
pall upon the palate by repetition. Nevertheless, since treat- 
ment, as distinct from style or subject, must always count, it 
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is almost needless to say that, within the limitations of the 
system, the resources of agreeable proportion and composition, 
and of effective if not interesting decoration, still remain open 
to the architect—as was evident in fairly numerous exhibits. 
This personal factor must always be kept in view in any critical 
estimate. It is this which may enable even a block of flats to 
be sightly, and even a Church-building repellent. 

But in truth Classicism seems to be tolerable only when 
it forgets its “ grand manner,” its Augustan pose, its obsession 
of “ monumentalism.”? When it drops its stilts it can walk 
quite naturally! In the case of lesser public and official build- 
ings, of scholastic and business premises and the like, there 
were to be seen many examples of a quietly dignified or even 
genial Georgian manner, mostly in red brick. It is this strain, 
unpretentious and amenable, and of a naturalised type, that 
seems, failing the adoption of earlier and freer precedents, to 
afford the most hopeful line of cultivation. As to such earlier 
precedents, it is not a little singular how seldom they are 
sought nowadays in connection with civic buildings—whether 
it be through the force of fashion or of prejudice, or through 
the mere difficulty of designing without a rule-book. The most 
(relatively) recent example that comes to mind was recalled 
at Burlington House by views of the Middlesex Guildhall—by 
common consent a charming building, although a com- 
paratively small one. This at least remembered and respected 
the medieval atmosphere of Westminster—although, it must 
be owned, after a foreign fashion.* 

And this point of congruity with historic surroundings 
recurs upon reflecting that at the present time two historic 
cities, namely Norwich and Bristol, are proceeding to build 
Town Halls on an important scale, and that in both cases they 
will neighbour important medieval memorials—at Bristol un- 
fortunately the Cathedral itself. Now in the heyday of the 
Gothic Revival such situations would no doubt have been 
hailed as a providential opportunity for erecting a building 
which, in intention at least, would have harmonised with its 
setting. Even at the jin-de-siécle or later, Mr. Norman Shaw 
or Mr. T. E. Collcut might have given us a pile which, with- 
out attempting medievalism, would in pictorial conception 
and in scale and variety of parts have fitted happily enough 


* Meantime the new Church House in Dean’s Yard will affect a discreet classicism— 
in distinct emulation, as it were, of the Wesleyan Hall without. 
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into the scene. At this early stage, accessible particulars of 
the Bristol and Norwich designs are scanty, but they would 
appear altogether to ignore their historic neighbours. Never- 
theless, but a few years ago and but a short distance away, 
there arose in connection with the Bristol University one of 
the most striking groups of Gothic building erected in recent 
years. The credit here, however, was due to private initiative, 
and not to any enlightenment on the part of a municipality. 
It may be added that the modern Public Library near to the 
Cathedral Gateway was not designed without reference to its 
ancient neighbour. 

In many modern buildings, and especially in those of a 
commercial class, architecture is up against the problem of 
steel construction. Now a steel skeleton clothed with masonry 
is bound to be an unsatisfactory affair, for the underlying 
conditions of the fabric are not the apparent ones. A masonic 
mask on a metallic framework involves in fact a falsity (since 
cause and effect are not duly related) which must in one way 
or another make itself felt. The result leaves the impression 
of a tour-de-force, or at best a compromise—which the treat- 
ment of the facade in any historic style only stresses. One 
cannot call it honest architecture, yet it has become a part of 
everyday procedure. Furthermore, the system lends itself to 
the creation of those overgrown edifices*—monsters with un- 
countable eyes in the shape of windows, but no inkling of a 
soul—which, intruded to-day into the most conspicuous 
situations, form an increasing eyesore in our midst; while 
the bleakness of their bulk is worsened by the bleakness of 
the Portland stone in which they are usually sheathed. 

The position as regards ferro-concrete is different. It may 
mean much to the engineer (although the visible results are 
apt to be appalling) ; but from an architectural standpoint, 
it would seem sufficient to say that one cannot expect to get 
At architecture out of C3 materials—that is, in this case, a 
compost of rusty rods and cement porridge, however scienti- 
fically combined. Incidentally, the general observation may 
be made that the more architecture tends to become an exact 
science, the less possible it is for it to exist as a free art. For 
the rest, it seems to be according to natural and salutary 
law that man can only produce his finest and most en- 
during work by means of material delved directly out of his 


* We have even the transatlantic type in the London University’s new book store. 
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mother-earth, or hewn from his native forests, and shaped by 
his own handicraft. 

The ordinary modernist however does not need either 
technical novelties or outsize buildings in order to show his 
hand, to effect a nondescript or a revolutionary style—beside 
which conventional Classicism becomes almost desirable. Just 
as in painting and sculpture we have for some time past been 
faced with productions of which it can only be said, “ this is 
not art, but aberration,” so it is with architecture. We know 
this type of work only too well ; its simple formula is: to be 
bare and square, blockish and abrupt, while at the same time 
defiant of accepted proportions. It does not in fact pretend 
to be civilised. Set, as is too often the case, among buildings 
of a normal kind, it reminds one of a man in shirtsleeves in a 
decently dressed company. Orit might be still better described 
as the “ nudist ” style. It is sometimes sought to justify this 
nudity under the title of “ functionalism,” whereas “‘ fitness,” 
in every relevant sense, is the true test of merit. Should this 
class of work, as a concession to appearances, attempt detail, 
the result is no better. The detail is rudimentary, flat and 
rectangular, where not crudely erratic—or a mere matter of 
grooves and notches ; while the absence of mouldings suggests 
an incapacity to design even the simplest. In fact the whole 
raw type is bankrupt of scholarship as of beauty. 

How, one must ask, has this decadence come about, and 
how has it come to be tolerated among us? Can we acquit 
the profession or its tuition of responsibility ? or the public 
authorities, who at least have certain powers in the matter ? 
And what kind of figure will this London—to name only 
London—cut in the future ?—disfigured as is too often the 
case by destruction and construction alike? Take, for in- 
stance, the river frontage from the Adelphi to Adelaide 
House, and note both what has perished (including Waterloo 
Bridge) and what has sprung up. . . . Can one conceive of | 
similar operations being perpetrated in Paris? It might sober 
us to reflect not only on the impression we are making upon 
strangers, and the heritage we are handing over to posterity, 
but upon the epitaph that we are infallibly writing upon our- 
selves—for a generation judges itself by its works. 

To revert to the Exhibition. It was with genuine relief and 
refreshment that one entered upon the pleasant territory of 
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Houses and Gardens. Here at least were things human, kindly 
and gracious, and as to a large part of them after a traditional 
manner ; for there had to be a revival in domestic architec- 
ture no less than in other branches of it. And this has proved 
to be one of its most successful spheres. Not only Georgian 
but Tudor precedent, thoroughly understood, here contri- 
buted to a very charming and notable display, and on every 
scale of size from the cottage to the castle—a fact which 
carries its own lesson. Of course there were degrees of merit, 
and of demerit—houses for instance that looked as though 
cut out of cardboard, or converted from rolling-stock ; the ele- 
mentary shelters, one would say, of a primitive people, and 
incidentally blots upon an English landscape. They served at 
least to heighten one’s appreciation of other types. Mass- 
housing, on the other hand, like mass-production, is open to 
objections in principle, and hence difficult to treat in the 
concrete. We are conscious that mass-conditions are not 
desirable, and so the impression produced can seldom be a 
pleasing one, although it may be favourably modified by 
skilful handling. The average block of flats, however, with its 
standardised parts and piled-up masses, its accumulated 
windows, and its sarcophagal balconies (the balcony which 
was once the most graceful feature of a dwelling!), has a 
crushing effect, and from certain angles suggests a battleship 
with its “ fighting-tops,” rather than a habitation for human 
beings. It may be that social and economic conditions demand 
such arrangements ; but if so, they certainly will not give us 
beautiful cities or comely suburbs. And similar considerations 
apply to any great congregation of individuals in a single 
building for a permanent purpose. 

It becomes clear in any survey of the general situation that 
behind architectural values lie social and moral issues. 
Broadly speaking, an art cannot rise above its main source— 
Society. That is why when, as is apt to occur, we are told : 
“ be of your times, express your age, and all will be well,” we 
perceive a fallacy. For if the times be out of joint, so will be 
their art: with whatever sins and shortcomings they may 
be chargeable, the same will in some fashion or another be 
reflected in their architecture, failing independent control ; 
while conversely, a degenerate architecture will assuredly 
indicate disorder in the body social. 

W. Ranvotpu. 


LUDWIG BOERNE. 


OEW BARUCH was born on May 6th, 1786, at 188 
Judengasse, Frankfurt. His entry into the world followed 
the first performance of Mozart’s glorious Figaro at 

Vienna on May ist. A few weeks later Frederick II of Prussia 
died. Thus young Boerne’s birth falls between these two 
significant dates of that year; the appearance of the last 
flunkey of feudalism, Figaro, and the passing of the last of its 
despots. Between these two—servant and king—intervened 
Ludwig Boerne, Germany’s first and possibly also her last 
singer of liberalism. The lad grew up in stormy times, which 
even threw their shadows into the dark recesses of the Frank- 
furt Ghetto. He was three when the French Revolution pro- 
claimed the “‘ Rights of Man ”’ to an astonished world ; he was 
adolescent when Napoleon, the last of the tyrants, traced his 
bloody tracks upon the Continent ; he was a young man when 
the “‘ Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse,” the reactionaries, 
Metternich, Talleyrand, Wellington and Bismarck, followed 
on Napoleon’s heels ; he was a tired man when he shook the 
dust of Germany from his wanderer’s feet and died, five years 
later, an exile, in a foreign land. 

Of his early upbringing there is little of importance to 
record. His father, a rich man, but despised as a Jew by his 
fellow townsmen, was able to give him a good education, at 
first privately. At fourteen, young Loew, who now called 
himself Louis, went to Giessen to the house of the orientalist, 
Hetzel, to prepare himself for the study of medicine, then the 
only profession open to Jews. Three years later he proceeded 
to Berlin to continue his studies in the house of the celebrated 
doctor and philosopher, Marcus Herz. Here he fell in love 
with his patroness, Henrietta Herz, but after a year of sorrow 
and happiness he had to leave this house because its master 
had died. The next years were spent in Halle, Heidelberg and 
Giessen, where he graduated Doctor of Law in 1808. With that © 
event his youth had vanished, and with it the time of love, 
longing and ardour, Boerne’s Werther time had passed for 
ever. Life had begun in earnest. 

For ten long years, from 1809 to 1819, he almost had a home. 
Frankfort had become a human settlement. No longer were 
human beings, hating and suffering as they all do, divided 
from one another by a brutal soldatesca standing guard at the 
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gates of the Ghetto. Napoleon had achieved it. The Ghetto 
walls had fallen before the trumpet-blasts of the Grande 
Armée. Boerne, freed by Napoleon, began his journalistic 
activity with articles against Napoleon ; Boerne, the emanci- 
pated ghetto Jew, became a patriotic super-German, more 
German even than his hated, yet still loved Goethe, who had 
often bowed the knee to the Corsican. With half a million 
gulden the Frankfurt Jews had bought their freedom, and 
now Louis Baruch became a police officer. With scarf and 
sword he now sat in the Roemer and acted as Frankfurt’s 
providence to tramps and itinerant journeymen. But then 
came Napoleon’s fall, and with him fell all Jewish rights and 
Jewish police officers. With the great Corsican fell the little 
Jewwho had opposed him. He was once more as in a fairy-tale, 
a prince without a crown, a policeman without a sabre. He 
now turned his attention to better weapons, such as he once 
so beautifully and clearly described: “ Rather the torch of 
truth than that of the incendiary should illumine the night.” 
It was not yet too late. Armed with the sharp weapon of his 
spirit, seconded by his equally sharp pen, the ex-police-officer 
Loew Baruch, now Ludwig Boerne, began the last, greatest 
and noblest fight of his life—a fight for justice, freedom and 
brotherliness. 

“‘ Thirty-three years of serfdom already,” so begins Ger- 
many’s Marseillaise, the Hecker Lied. The period almost 
exactly coincides with that between the Congress of Vienna 
and the Austrian Revolution of 1848, and Ludwig Boerne 
still had two-thirds of these thirty-three years to live. Night 
had so far only reigned for fifteen years over Europe, watched 
by its apocalyptic riders. Then a ray of light gleamed through 
the European darkness like two lightning flashes—the 
Spanish Revolution of 1820 and the French Revolution of 
1830, which had but exchanged two stuffed wax figures. So 
Boerne lived, touched by three revolutions, 1789, 1820 and 
1830, in the treacherous twilight of three reactionary periods, 
those of Frederick II, Napoleon and Metternich, dying with 
the conviction that for decades no morning would follow this 
twilight. And since then a century has passed over us. 

It was a beautiful symbol that Dr. Boerne, who had changed 
his old faith as well as his name, called his paper The Balance 
upon which he would weigh right and justice against might 
and stupidity. Of his change of religion, he said: “ I do not 
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love the Jew, nor the Christian, because he is Jew or Christian. 
I only love them because they are human beings born to be 
free. May freedom be the soul of my pen until it is blunt or 
my hand has lost its cunning. To live is to love, but we are 
the slaves of hatred.” By the Balance perhaps Boerne meant 
not only the weighing instrument but rather the command to 
weigh, the only categorical imperative which from now on 
he obeyed. 

With Boerne’s Balance a new chapter of German literature 
was opened. Its editor described it as a “ journal for citizen- 
ship, science and art.” Its contents were arranged as follows : 
Prospectus—Freedom of the Press in Bavaria—serious 
thoughts about the Frankfurt theatre bills—book reviews— 
the Frankfurt People’s theatre—miscellaneous. The story of 
his journal—for it was his own property materially as well as 
intellectually—in the next five years was a Herculean 
struggle against Metternich’s police. The struggle was unique; 
from the first day until his last, that is for almost twenty 
years, it was a war on two fronts. The one was political 
reaction, personified by Metternich, who was all-powerful 
wherever German was spoken ; the other no less significant 
front was the reaction in public and private opinion, personi- 
fied by the German “ Michel,” who at that time was particu- 
larly narrow-minded, bigoted, devout, stupid, cowardly and 
malicious. Boerne carried on this war alone, methodically, 
ingeniously. His Balance was the most interesting German 
journal. Metternich, Gentz, Hardenberg, wanted to buy it, 
but he laughed at them. The public began to hear, to see, to 
learn. If through two decades long there was ever a breath 
of freedom in Germany, it was his work and achievement. 
His most significant and, for us, the most living expression of 
his ideal was: “I hate every society that is smaller than 
humanity. Nothing is at the same time more miserable and 
ridiculous than the sickly delight which the Germans have 
voluntarily to crowd together, and for fear of the few wolves 
to surrender themselves daily to the whims of the shepherd 
and his fatal dogs.” Thus he continued the work of Voltaire 
and Lessing. Only Addison’s Spectator is comparable to 
Boerne’s Balance. 

Boerne was Germany’s first journalist, first in time and first 
in rank. He consciously suppressed and renounced every 
poetic strain. There was no room for it in Germany. Poetry 
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he left to the poets, to the three he approved : Heine, to whom 
he condescended ; Jean Paul, whom he idolised; Goethe, 
whom he hated. At this time he not only wrote for his Balance, 
but also for Cotta’s Morgenblatt, for Brockhaus’s Literarisches 
W ochenblatt, for Werner’s Frankfurter Staatsristretto. Finally, 
when the Balance was broken in two, after being long and 
cruelly mutilated by the censorship, he raised his voice a few 
times against the “ Zeitschwingen”’ that fluttered up in 
Offenbach. But this, too, was soon silenced by the Federal 
Diet. He was evidently of the race of Midas, for everything 
he touched became “ politics ” in his hand. Long before Marx 
he had known how to apply the Marxian principle: nothing 
in the world can be regarded as static, existing in airless space. 
For him no incident, from the latest theatre lottery to the 
most decisive events, was only a fact, an object, a completed 
happening, an individual case. For him what happened was 
transformed into some dynamic force that either destroyed 
something old or gave rise to something new, something 
creative, instructive and enlightening, capable of further 
development, drawing its strength from the surrounding and 
accompanying circumstances. 

Restless and unstable Boerne’s life became from now on. 
There was no room for him in that spy-infested hell of the 
Holy Roman Empire, or, more correctly speaking, the Second 
or Austrian Empire. From his modest journalist’s quarters 
near the Fahrgasse in Frankfurt where he had lived, loved, 
hated and suffered, he went into the world. Speaking of this 
in his ironical and melancholy words he declared: ‘“‘ Travelling 
would be the most pleasant thing in the world if nostalgia did 
not now and then disturb our pleasure. To escape this malady 
there is no better remedy than to have yourself, before leaving 
your native city, condemned to death. How we then rejoice 
when we have departed, how little we then think of returning 
home!” 

In October 1819 Boerne saw Paris for the first time. He 
was intoxicated ; he was a man ; he was treated and respected 
as aman; not a Jew-boy, not a Jew forced to salute the non- 
Jew, no jokes at the expense of the convert, nothing but 
humanity. In the following spring he returned to Frankfurt 
and was arrested by the secret state police, for the Gestapo is 
as immortal as its inspirer, Metternich. But as he had not 
committed the “crime” of propagating opposition to the 
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“ system ” he was set free, since “ protective arrest ” had not 
yet been invented. Weary, with no desire for work, he wan- 
dered from Frankfurt to Stuttgart, Munich, Berlin, Hamburg, 
the five fortresses that kept watch and ward over the German 
reaction. His father’s death now made him materially inde- 
pendent. From now on he had an annual income of about 
1,500 florins. With the publisher, Campe of Hamburg, he 
concluded a long-term agreement, and began the editing of 
his works that had not hitherto seen the light, to prepare for a 


complete edition. For this reason, as well as on account of his _ 


health—tubercular trouble was causing him growing anxiety— 


he lived in Cassel, Ems, Hanover and Soden. “ Friends and - 


sympathisers,” he wrote, “ reproach me that I so seldom take 
up the cudgels for our dumb fatherland. Well, you believe 
that I write like the others with ink and with words, but I 
write with my heart’s blood, and I have not always the 
courage to torture myself nor the strength long to endure it.” 
It was at Soden that he heard of the July Revolution. He 
was as if new-born. Henceforth the homeless one had a home 
—Paris. 

For seven years the city held him in its grip. It became his 
friend, his mistress, his companion, his mother. Three long 
years the sick and weary Boerne had to bear his burden alone. 
Only one brief interval, a visit to Hambach, in 1832, the year 
of Goethe’s death, interrupted this period. Here, on the 
threshold between Feudalism and Fascism, he was enthusi- 
astically received because he was the only one of Das junge 
Deutschland who had dared to come home, and had joined 
the 3,000 assembled there in their claims for a German republic 
and a European Confederation. But he knew better than the 
Bavarians and others foregathered there, before they were 
scattered by Metternich’s soldiers, that the road to a “ united 
republic of Europe ” was still a long one. He returned to exile 


and a year later came the happiest event of his life. Mr. and 


Mrs. Strauss came to Paris and offered the lonely man a home. 
The latter had for years been his motherly friend to whom he 
had written the hundreds of letters that form for us to-day 
the centre of his life’s work. So the three lived in the suburb 
of Auteuil, quietly, patiently or impatiently, as events per- 
mitted. Boerne wrote for various journals and even began a 
French continuation of his Balance. His political testament 
is contained in his pamphlet Menzel, where he settled accounts 
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with a cowardly and venal renegade and Francophobe. Then 
he languished until death released him on February 12th, 
1837. His last smile was for his friend, Mrs. Strauss: “ You 
have given me great joy.” His last sigh was for the future : 
“What will become of the young? ” 

Boerne’s works consist of eight volumes. They contain, 
_ besides his beautiful stories: Denkrede auf Jean Paul, Roman, 
Der Esskuenstler, Der Narr im Weissen Schwan, essays, 
criticism of plays and books (many of these about Shakes- 
peare, Goethe and Schiller), the famous Letters from Paris— 
altogether more than five thousand pages of prose. In Frank- 
furt a monument, a street and a square opposite the syna- 
gogue testified to his reputation within the course of the 
hundred years. But all that is over. The monument has been 
taken down, like Heine’s in Hamburg and Mendelssohn’s in 
Leipzig. The streets have been renamed. 

His writings both in his lifetime and since his death, often 
reprinted as Collected Works and forming twelve substantial 
volumes, have never left the study and the library to pene- 
trate into the daylight of political controversy. What is the 
cause of this ineffectiveness ? Boerne’s style is clear, his wit 
penetrating, his logic convincing, yet he misses popularity. 
Heine fared better. He was a poet and those who read his 
poetry also read his political works. For years Heine’s works 
were forbidden in Germany. Teutonism, to-day resurrected 
as Nazism, has driven the finest of Heine’s poems—the folk- 
song—into the obscurity of anonymity. In Boerne’s case this 
was impossible, since he wrote no poetry. A similar fate has 
befallen him abroad except in France, England, Italy and 
Russia. Furthermore, he lacked the social flair which enabled 
Heine, Freiligrath, Herwegh, Gutzkow and other exiles to 
surround themselves with a circle of friends and protagonists. 
He was likewise wanting in a sense of leadership and dema- 
gogic power indispensable for the formation of a political 
personality. He was the least vain and the least ambitious 
author imaginable. It is true that he sometimes spoke of 
himself, but only in the sense of Job who carried on a one- 
sided conflict against injustice and the powers of darkness. 
So his grave and his work sink ever deeper into the shades of 
oblivion ; yet he was one of the noblest men of his age. 

Fritz Gross. 


THE TERMITE OR WHITE ANT. 


HIS insect, so well known to dwellers in warm climates, 

exhibits an intelligence which is amazing and outstand- 

ing amongst all other insects. It is considered to be of 
extraordinary antiquity, Maeterlinck computing its begin- 
nings to have been “at least a million years before man”. 
The various phases of the insect, as known to us to-day, may 
be seen depicted upon the most ancient obelisks and rock 
temples in existence. The termite is, however, not an ant at 
all, differing from these insects in almost every respect, but 
principally in development, in conformation and in diet. 
Termites live upon and can only digest cellulose, they are 
purely vegetarian, while the ants are carnivorous and 
omniverous and the termites’ deadliest enemy. 

During many thousands of years the termite has developed 
into various castes, each one constructed to carry out a 
particular duty making for the existence and propagation of 
their community, but if any one caste is removed from the 
community the remainder cannot exist. Not the least aston- 
ishing of their mysteries is the fact that the different castes 
are developed from the eggs of one “‘ queen” termite; as 
they are laid the workers carry them away to special chambers 
and cells where, apparently by differential feeding of the 
larve, they are able to produce any of the diverse castes they 
desire ; for on emergence from the egg the larve differ in no 
single respect from each other. They can thus make good any 
deficiency in any one caste. With the exception of the male 
and female nymphs, who become “ kings ” and “ queens,” 
the remaining castes are sexless and blind; they have, how- 
ever, developed their senses of touch, of smell and of hearing 
to an exceptional degree and are able to locate at once any 
invasion or injury to their termitary, chiefly by vibrations 
conveyed to their feet. 

In every termite community there are six different castes 
consisting of a “king” and “ queen,” and a considerable 
number of male and female winged nymphs; these are all 
sexed, the nymphs being potential kings and queens who, in 
the spring of each year, are released from the termitary to 
establish new communities elsewhere. Then come an enor- 
mous number of workers and a comparatively small number 
of soldiers, who are asexed neutrals. Perhaps it would be more 
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accurate to call the number of castes four in number, as all 
the nymphs are supposed to be “ kings” and “ queens,” 
are produced with that object and are then merely nymphs 
with their wings detached. 


Tue WorKERS 


Although the smallest member of the community, this caste 
occurs in overwhelming numbers, probably amounting to 
many thousands in every termitary ; they render the most 
important and the most diverse services to the community. 
The heads of the workers are markedly larger than those of 
all other insects of a similar size, evidencing a larger brain 
and increased intelligence; it is the only part of the insect 
protected by a covering of chitin or horny material, the rest 
of the body being naked and maggot-like in appearance. 
Their mandibles or jaws are exceptionally strong, appropriate 
for gnawing the dead wood upon which they feed. In a house 
infested with termites one can distinctly hear them gnawing 
the woodwork in their hundreds. The workers’ movements 
are slow and deliberate compared with the quick, jerky 
activity of other insects ; led to their various duties by num- 
bers of soldiers, they flow slowly and steadily along ina stream, 
three or four abreast. 

Not the least important duty of the worker is the con- 
sumption and digestion of cellulose and to feed it to all the 
other castes in the community by regurgitating it into their 
mouths whenever they desire it, for no other caste is able to 
feed itself by any other means. As a stream of workers moves 
along, a soldier here and there may be seen to approach one 
of the workers and stroke it with its antennz, when the latter 
will leave the column and, standing mouth to mouth, will 
supply the desired nourishment. It is the worker who keeps 
the whole community alive. Under the guidance and super- 
vision of soldiers it is the worker who builds the termitary 
above ground, excavates the large ventilating shafts through- 
out and the many cells and chambers of various sizes under- 
ground, passing through their bodies every grain of earth 
that enters into the construction of the edifice. 

When the termitary is injured a few soldiers make their 
way to the spot and, waving their antenne, apparently take 
stock of the damage done; then while a few of them are 
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left there on guard others hurry away into the depths, to 
return accompanied by a stream of workers and more soldiers. 
Each worker carries a minute brick of evacuated earth in its 
mandibles which it deposits next to or on top of the last one 
deposited and, labouring unceasingly through the night, 
until the sun becomes again too hot for their naked bodies, 
the largest fracture is soon repaired by the swarms of busy 
workers. Beginning work in the cool of the late afternoon, in 
the open, most of such labour is carried on during the night, 
to cease soon after the sun is up ; where they must travel and 
work in bright sunlight, workers construct a covering of earth 
to protect themselves ; it may be to the very top of a tall tree — 
where dead wood has been located, and under this will be 
found a double stream of going and returning workers day 
after day until it is demolished. 

A stream of workers is in constant attendance upon the 
queen termite in her special chamber, feeding her constantly 
and carrying away the eggs she lays to other cells and 
chambers where they are tended and the larve fed as they 
hatch out. A large number are so employed whose labours 
never cease. 

In every termitary a steady supply of water is an essential, 
particularly to keep always moist the beds of growing fungus 
which they all grow and use as a food. To reach water the 
workers sometimes excavate a shaft of almost incredible 
depth into the ground, with a discernment which is astonish- 
ing; up and down such a shaft a never-ceasing stream of 
workers pass and return with their bodies distended with 
water. This phase of their labours again continuously employs 
a very large number. 

The worker, then, feeds the community, makes the bricks 
and builds up these often huge termitaries, keeping them in 
repair, he carries the water supply to the mushroom beds 
from a considerable depth, he attends the queen and nurses 


the progeny into adult life, and apparently his labours are 
interminable. 


Tue SoLDIER TERMITE 


Nearly three times the size of a worker, with a large chitin- 
covered head which is half the size of the insect and a small 
naked body like the worker, the soldiers form a comparatively 
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small proportion of the community. The soldier’s head is 
armed with a strong pair of pincers, and he is obviously the 
protector of the termite family; like the worker he is a 
neuter and blind. In the forefront of all investigations, 
leading, controlling and directing the stream of workers in 
every excursion and in all their labours, their excessively 
large heads and their every behaviour suggests that it is the 
soldier who organises all work and the defences of their 
termitaries. In attack his pincers maintain so forcible a grip 
that any effort to detach them results in the head being torn 
from the body ; he is probably known to all enemies as the 
terror that lurks in every termitary. 


THE QuEEN TERMITE 


This loathsome-looking insect, with a small termite’s head 
and a body, nearly four inches long and a girth of nearly two 
inches, distended with an enormous number of eggs, resem- 
bles a monstrous maggot. Looking at a mature queen, 
confined in a special chamber in the lower regions of a 
termitary, incapable of movement with her few ineffectual 
legs, it is difficult to believe that she began life as a slim and 
agile nymph, with beautiful gossamer wings able to sustain 
her in flight! Yet so it undoubtedly was. Now a mere egg 
factory, her fecundity is prodigious. It is recorded that a 
mature queen produces an egg every second, some eighty-six 
thousand every twenty-four hours and in the course of a year 
thirty millions! Her term of existence is computed to be 
about four years, but as soon as her flow of eggs begins to 
fall off her attendants cease to feed her, she soon dies of 
starvation and they devour her, installing another young 
female nymph in her place. 


Tue WINGED TERMITES 


Often referred to as nymphs or immature insects, they are 
not so in reality, but mature male and female termites who 
have developed wings to carry them clear of the termitary in 
which they are reared; if their annual flight did not take 
place termitaries would soon become overcrowded and 
starved out of existence. An analogy occurs in the vegetable 
kingdom, where many trees and flowers produce seeds with 
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delicate parachutes, blade-like appendages like the wings of 
an aeroplane and other contrivances by which they are sus- 
pended in the air and carried by a breeze clear of the parent 
tree or plant, instead of falling and propagating amongst its 
roots. 

The female nymph is about an inch in length and rather 
stouter than the shorter male; each sex possesses four 
fragile gossamer wings which are able to sustain them during 
a flight of a hundred yards or so from their original termitary. 
They are also provided with a pair of weak eyes which enable 
them to avoid colliding with each other, with trees and bushes 
during their short flight, and which give them some direction 
in avoiding their old termitary. Their flight takes place every 
spring, as soon as the first good rains have softened the surface 
of the ground; flights always occur towards evening when 
the heat of the day has passed. Then a number of small holes 
appear in the ground over an area occupied below by termites, 
often where this was quite unsuspected. Through these holes 
pour streams of winged termites in hundreds who flutter up 
into the air, a veritable cloud reminiscent of a flight of locusts. 
For a while they flutter about aimlessly in the air, wafted by 
a breeze, before coming to earth abruptly as though exhausted. 
Here the sexes sort themselves, scampering about in feverish 
haste, the males closely following females. The males soon 
snap off their wings with their legs, which hamper their rapid 
progress amongst the grass and presently the females turn 
upon the following males, who turn upon their backs and 
clasp the legs of the female and she rises with him into the air 
once more; she only bears him a short distance, clear of the 
ever increasing cloud of nymphs, before she again alights, 
snaps off her wings, and together they burrow beneath the 
surface with all speed. They are still in the environs of 
termites below ground and the probability is that, guided 
by their sense of smell and hearing, they burrow towards 
them and on reaching them are fed and conducted to a — 
chamber, rapidly excavated, which they never leave, for 
the female’s existence as an egg-producing queen now com- 
mences. The ground is carpeted with patches of discarded 
wings where most of them have succeeded in getting below 
the surface ; by this time it is dusk, or even dark, when most 
of their enemies have retired to their own nests for the night. 

In the desert places of Central Africa the flying termite, 
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like the locust, is highly prized as food by the natives, who 
_ have learnt how to entice them to the surface by simulating 
the conditions which determine natural flights. They clear 
a patch of ground of vegetation where termites are known to 
exist underground and shelter it from the sun by raising a 
rough leafy bower over it. The patch is now well watered and, 
when it has soaked in, a native commences to beat a tattoo 
upon it with light switches to simulate falling rain ; soon a 
number of small holes appear over the patch through which 
the nymphs pour in numbers and are collected as they appear. 


THE TERMITARY 


This is the name appropriate to the erection above the 
home excavated below ground occupied by a community of 
termites. The rounded or peaked erection over the termitary, 
popularly known as an “ ant-heap,” impervious to the rain 
which periodically falls upon it, is freely pervious to heated 
air from below ground and is raised for the purpose of ventila- 
ting the termitary. Into these mounds and the highest peaks 
of the overhead erections, which are more familiar in tropical 
and sub-tropical countries, extend a number of far-flung 
galleries which extend to the lowest ramifications of the 
termitary, opening into the various chambers, and, while 
freely ventilating all parts, also serve to give free access to 
them. In parts of the country where the heat of summer calls 
for still more ventilation, small rounded chimneys are erected 
on the surface at intervals, sometimes in groups of two to 
four, open at the top and from eighteen inches to four feet 
in height. A certain mean temperature throughout the under- 
ground termitary is essential to the development and exist- 
ence of the thousands of eggs and larve produced, as well as 
to the free growth of the strands of fungus upon which the 
higher castes are fed. The cultivation of this fungus food is of 
considerable interest. 

The cult of the mushroom chamber, to which a host of 
workers devote themselves, shows an astonishing degree of 
intelligence in the termite. The large chamber, excavated 
invariably at a depth of three feet beneath the surface, is 
ventilated by two or three large flues from the surface, open- 
ing into it by trumpet-shaped mouths. The floor of the cavity 
consists of a peculiar sponge-like mass of clay, everywhere 
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pitted with small cells, each one of which is packed with a 
mulch of pre-masticated vegetable matter which has been 
inoculated with mushroom spawn; this must have been 
gathered on the surface, where they had been growing. 
Workers keep these cells constantly moistened with water, 
and minute white buds of fungus soon appear in them which 
grow into long filaments, the size of the quills of a chicken’s 
wing feathers. Their free ends are continually eaten off so 
that they never form mushroom heads but remain long stalks 
which are trained to run up the flues to a length of eighteen 
inches. 

When pieces of this mushroom sponge have been removed 
from such a chamber and kept warm and moist, the buds 
have produced perfect mushrooms, sometimes as much as 
six inches across. In the Bechuanaland Protectorate, where 
tall ventilating erections often occur on the banks of dry river 
beds, the summer floods frequently undermine and wash out 
the basements of these termitaries, scattering the sponge 
along the banks below, where they produce extensive beds 
of perfect mushrooms, which may be gathered and eaten. 
In the termitaries mushroom cellulose is evidently a special 
food, only supplied to meet certain limited requirements, for 
it is not produced in sufficient amount to feed the entire 
community. 


H. A. SPENCER. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


ITALY AND THE PEACE oF EvuROPE 


F one could be confident that they would not muddle us 

into general war, the recent manceuvrings of high dip- 

lomacy in Europe would be a subject merely of curious, 
almost fascinating, interest. Apart from the horrible dangers 
of it all, the unfolding story of what is done in the name of 
the European Governments is such as almost to baffle belief. 
The theory of diplomacy is that it is the servant of national 
interests. The foremost of those interests is the preservation 
of peace. At all times, and especially in times such as the 
present, when the technique of war is as ruinous and destruc- 
tive as perverted science can make it, the effects of war are 
wholly disastrous for every party concerned. It is the clear 
interest of every nation not to go to war. Yet the cumulative 
experience of one generation after another proves that the 
hardest thing for the nations to do is to agree not to go to war. 

Stripped of its elaborate refinements, pretences, conven- 
tions, its hollow heroics and shams, diplomacy is the low, 
vulgar vehicle through which the nations convey their col- 
lective inability to behave like reasonable, ordinary human 
beings. Common sense is not only uncommon, it is absent, in 
diplomacy. The plain man is driven to exasperated despair 
by the obstinate, gross folly that is persistently practised by 
the spokesmen of the five Great Powers in Europe. There is 
not a pin to choose between them. The one thing that the 
British Government obviously ought to do—it is at any rate 
obvious to almost everyone outside official circles—is to give 
Germany a colony or two. It is simply silly that Germany, 
alone of all the nations, should on principle be denied the right 
to possess colonies. Or it would be silly, if it were not some- 
thing worse. Yet the one thing the British Government so far 
will not do is to offer Germany a colony or two. 

Apart from the question of German colonies, it would not 
be easy to say precisely what the nations of Europe have to 
quarrel about. Yet they quarrel in an unbroken crescendo of 
intensity. The Great Powers are all more or less involved in 
the Spanish war. The so-called cause of “ non-intervention ” 
in Spain recalls the famous misnomer of the Holy Roman 
Empire, which was not holy, nor Roman, nor an empire. 
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Metternich’s description of another famous organisation as a 
“Joud-sounding nothing” or Castlereagh’s “a piece of sublime 
mysticism ” would apply to the London Committee on Spain. 
The opposite cause of active intervention by contrast has 
increased uninterruptedly in strength to such a pitch that it 
has become the chief menace to the general peace. 

Italy has about 100,000 men fighting in Spain. In its most 
recent manifestations this Spanish complication has centred 
chiefly round Italy. France is for obvious reasons concerned 
about the presence of Italian troops in Spain. British opinion 
is exercised about Italy’s ultimate designs in Spain and 
throughout the Mediterranean. In the present circumstances 
French and British opinion, it would not be an exaggeration 
to say, have singled out Italy as Public Enemy No. 1. 

The diplomatic situation became so much worse in the first 
half of October that, despite the remaining few who still 
believed a major war to be unlikely, there were those who now 
cold-bloodedly regarded such a war as inevitable. They more- 
over expected it sooner rather than later. They diagnosed its 
beginning as an open conflict between Italy and Britain. 
Italian opinion as well as British opinion was hardening in 
that sense. The argument was commonly heard in French 
and British quarters, both official and popular, that Signor 
Mussolini had gone so far that he could not go back. His 
purpose was nothing less than a virtual conquest of Spain 
through the means of a Franco victory and a naval mastery 
of the Mediterranean. His conquest of Abyssinia was the first 
step in a new Roman conquest. If, the argument proceeded, 
the militarist dictators were allowed to achieve their objects, 
the day of democracy was over, and political freedom was 
irrevocably lost. 

As is the case in every diplomatic catastrophe, the truly 
tragic circumstance is the depth of sincerity engaged in it. 
In the present instance British opinion is bitterly divided 
between those who think the time has come to make a stand 
against the dictators and those who think that “peace at 
almost any price” is the wiser part. The tragedy is that both 
arguments are sincere. In the last great war the motive that 
carried British and Allied opinion through to the bitter end 
was the deep conviction that a victorious Germany would 
enslave the world. Those of us who in our own experience 
remember those bitter years can recall the crusading holiness 
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of indignation against Germany as the anti-Christ. There are 
those whose withers are still unwrung ; who still believe that 
Germany then was a menace which at all costs had to be 
subdued by the sword, if the best in political civilisation was 
to be saved. By contrast there were those of us who believed 
then, and who regard every subsequent experience as con- 
firmation of the belief, that the last great war, as every war 
before it, was a form of madness impartially distributed over 
all the participants. The next war, whether it start in an 
Anglo-Italian rivalry in the Mediterranean, or a Franco- 
Russian acceptance of a German challenge in Central Europe, 
will equally constitute the very negation of common sense, 
decency and humanity, on both sides. Yet the motive is 
clothed in the same heroic glamour of righteous indignation 
that clothed every other war motive since the beginning of 
time. The problem of war on earth must in the last analysis 
be regarded as a religious question. There is something in 
human nature that seems to be the perennial spring of war. 
In each succeeding war the same sincerity, heroism and suffer- 
ing are displayed. Only the identity of “‘ the enemy ” changes. 
By a sort of macabre game of musical chairs first one country, 
then another, fills the rdle of enemy to everything that is 
good. Latterly Germany has slid into the background and 
Italy has become the foe-in-chief. The issue with Italy has 
been developing ever since the war on Abyssinia. Attempts 
have been made on both sides to arrest the growing ill-feeling. 
They have not had much effect. The Anglo-Italian “ gentle- 
man’s agreement ” of January 4th last, though it contained | 
little of substance, was designed with equal hope on both sides 
to create a better atmosphere in the relations of the two 
countries. It did in fact for a short time create a better 
atmosphere. Its real purpose had been expressed in advance 
by Mr. Eden in these words (November 5th, 1936): “In 
years gone by, the interests of the two countries in the 
Mediterranean have been complementary rather than di- 
vergent. On the part of His Majesty’s Government there is 
every desire that those relations should be preserved in the 
future.” Within a week of that statement Count (then Signor) 
Grandi made contact with Sir Robert Vansittart at the 
Foreign Office and began a course of negotiation, not about 
anything in particular, but about the general relationship, 
that was to last two months. The main reason why it did not 
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succeed in achieving any permanently better relationship was 
that Signor Grandi had to insist on appearing as the envoy of 
the “ King-Emperor ” whereas the British Foreign Office, 
not having recognised the Italian conquest of Abyssinia, 
had perforce to receive him as the representative of the 
“ Ttalian Government.” As there could not be any agreement 
even on the status of one of the parties to the discussion, the 
discussion itself obviously could not go far. That difficulty 
about Abyssinia still remains. 

During the year, however, there were various gestures of a 
desire for better relations made both in London and in Rome. 
At the beginning of August, Signor Mussolini again took an 
initiative. Mr. Chamberlain exchanged pacific, good-tempered 
letters with him. It was even arranged that Lord Perth (then 
Sir Eric Drummond), the British Ambassador to Italy, who 
was in England, should on his return to Rome make contact 
with Count Ciano, Italian Foreign Minister, and elaborate the 
friendly exchanges. But he was delayed in England over the 
personal business of assuming an earldom. By the time he 
did reach Rome at the end of September the situation had 
changed so much for the worse that the Perth-Ciano conversa- 
tions were never even suggested. 

During the month of August the Spanish trouble broke out 
in the Mediterranean on a somewhat alarming scale. Some 
fifty ships of various nationality—German, Italian, Danish, 
French, British—were attacked by air bombs or submarine 
torpedo. The attacks culminated on the last night in August 
when the British destroyer Havock was attacked, presumably 
by submarine, off the Spanish coast. The suggestion was at 
once made that the “ Mediterranean’? Powers should meet 
to discuss measures of common protection against such 
attacks. Some involved and acrimonious diplomacy there- 
upon started on the problem, what was a Mediterranean 
Power? The origin, course and upshot of that controversy 
were related in these pages last month. The conference, 
however, succeeded in meeting at Nyon on September roth, 
neither Italy nor Germany being present. France and Britain 
at once jointly proposed that the Mediterranean be divided 
into zones, to be patrolled severally by the navies of the 
Powers participating in the scheme to suppress what was 
called “ piracy.” On the following day, however, it was 
proposed and agreed instead that the main trade routes 
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through the Mediterranean, 5,000 miles long, should be 
patrolled by French and British warships only. Those war- 
ships were to have the power of treating as pirates and sinking 
all submarines not conforming to the 1936 rules for “ humanis- 
ing” submarine warfare. It was further agreed that the 
“sanctions”? should operate not only against submarine 
pirates, but against aircraft and surface vessels engaged in 
“piracy.” The reason why the patrol duties were restricted 
to France and Britain was given as the disproportionate 
responsibility that the original plan would throw upon the 
six small Powers. 

From the moment the so-called Mediterranean Arrange- 
ment was drafted, it was clear that any scheme of naval patrol 
in those waters, not shared by Italy, would be defective in 
itself and dangerous in its implications. One of the diplo- 
matic complications was obviated by excluding Russia from 
the plan, and the other, it was hoped, would be obviated by 
offering Italy a share in the plan. Italy was therefore invited 
to patrol the Tyrrhenian Sea. This invitation was delivered in 
Rome on September 13th. It was promptly cold-shouldered 
as inadequate. Signor Mussolini is not only a dictator with a 
highly developed taste for the big, rather than the little, share 
in things. It also happened that on any reasonable view the 
share offered was indeed disproportionate. It is always better, 
though never easy in the embittered state of European 
relationships, to see things as others see them. Suppose France 
and Italy, in a comparable hypothesis, had agreed to patrol 
the trade routes across the Atlantic, and had offered Britain 
the patrol of the Irish Sea? The Tyrrhenian Sea had about 
the same sort of relevance to the main Mediterranean route. 
Of course, Italy had of her own choice refused to take part in 
the Nyon Conference; but if the object was the greatest 
measure of harmony in the difficult relationships, there was 
something to be said for making an adequate offer to Italy. 
Moreover, such had been the genuine motive of France and 
Britain during the Nyon Conference itself. At every stage of 
the procedure Italy was carefully and courteously kept 
informed and even consulted about the work in hand. 

None the less the danger that sprang from Nyon was that 
the European division into two armed camps might be em- 
phasised. The main participants in the conference were 
France, Britain and Russia. A Paris-London-Moscow “ axis ” 
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was thereby subtly suggested. And the suggestion was made 
the most of by those who wanted to make the most of it. 
French admirals playfully—but there was a grim note in the 
play—talked of the impending Anglo-French “ naval man- 
ceuvres” in the Mediterranean. Germany and Italy were 
absent from the conference, and there was no doubt in any- 
body’s mind about the Berlin-Rome “ axis.” It was, however, 
one of the fortunate things that France and Britain promptly 
recognised the expediency of satisfying Italian prestige by 
offering an equality of patrol duty under the Nyon plan. 

The Nyon Conference had been called to deal with one of 
the side products of the international complication in Spain. 
Spain was still the real danger zone. The real problem was 
still the localisation of the war in Spain. Such had been the 
theoretic purpose, not achieved, of the London Non-Inter- 
vention Committee for more than a year. On September 17th 
the French and British Governments informed Lord Ply- 
mouth, Chairman of that Committee, that as a result of the 
new duties imposed upon their navies by the Nyon arrange- 
ment, they had decided to withdraw from the existing scheme 
of naval patrol round the coasts of Spain. In effect that 
decision destroyed the Non-Intervention Committee. It was 
now virtually superseded by the Mediterranean Arrangement 
made at Nyon. 

The reason why the conference had been held at Nyon, and 
not at Geneva, was to nurse Italian susceptibilities and to 
encourage Italian participation. As that object had not been 
achieved, there seemed no longer anything to be gained by 
the various delegates travelling to and fro over the thirteen 
miles that separated Nyon from Geneva. On September 15th, 
therefore, the headquarters of the conference were moved to 
Geneva. On that same day the Italian Government formally 
refused the part at first offered to her in the Mediterranean 
arrangement. The reason she gave was that Italy’s “ vital. 
interests demanded that she should have absolute parity ” 
with any other State in any joint action that was taken in the 
Mediterranean. The position now reached was that Italy had 
in effect suggested that Geneva-Nyon should make her a 
revised offer, and that Geneva-Nyon was prepared to make a 
revised offer. That remarkable position produced something 
like a stalemate for several days. In diplomacy faces are 
always difficult. They have to be saved at almost all costs. 
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Prestige, which schoolboys would more expressively and more 
truly call “ huffiness,” is one of the great obstacles to common 
sense. Those who inspired the emotions at Geneva said that 
the Nyon offer stood, and that if Italy did not like it, it was for 
her to ask for something else. Italy in the answering spirit 
maintained silence because she expected Geneva-Nyon to 
amend its own offer. The compromise that was reached in 
that exhilarating contest of diplomatic strength was that 
another conference was arranged. It was arranged that the 
naval experts of France, Britain and Italy should meet in 
Paris on September 27th to give effect to the already estab- 
lished principle that Italy should be given an equal share with 
France and Britain in the Nyon patrol duties. 

In the meantime still another idea came to fruition. While 
Geneva and Rome were waiting for each other to take the 
initiative about the Nyon duties, the statesmen assembled 
in Geneva were coming into personal contact with each other 
as a routine. Italy has an official at Geneva whose title is that 
of Italian permanent delegate to the League of Nations. On 
this occasion that circumstance proved less ironic than on 
other occasions. Signor Bova-Scoppa, the said Italian official, 
conversed with M. Delbos, French Foreign Minister, who was 
still in Geneva, about the general situation. M. Delbos made 
the suggestion that the three chief Mediterranean Powers, 
Italy, France and Britain, should together discuss the problem 
of the foreign armies operating in Spain. The British Govern- 
ment approved that suggestion. Speaking in the League 
Assembly at Geneva on September zoth, Mr. Eden had already 
offered some measured and dignified general encouragement 
to Italy. He said that the Nyon Powers “ will certainly be at 
all times ready to consider all suggestions.” On the following 
day M. Blondel, French Ambassador in Rome, and Mr. 
Ingram, British Chargé d’Affaires, acting for the still absent 
Lord Perth, saw Count Ciano, Italian Foreign Minister, and 
informed him that France and Britain “ had never failed to 
recognise the position of Italy as a Great Mediterranean Power.” 
It was on that occasion that they suggested the naval experts 
of the three Powers should meet in Paris to translate into 
practice the equal greatness of those Powers as applied to the 
Mediterranean patrol. On September 24th Mr. Ingram again 
saw Count Ciano and assured him of the British Government’s 


full approval of the suggestion made by M. Delbos at Geneva 
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that the three countries should consult about Spain in par- 
ticular reference to the foreign volunteers. It was understood 
that M. Delbos had gone so far as to assure Signor Bova- 
Scoppa that if Italy would withdraw the Italian troops, 
France could guarantee that the International Brigade, 
fighting on the side of Valencia, would be disbanded. 

It was indeed now clear to all concerned that French 
opinion was more concerned over the presence of foreign 
troops in Spain than about the issue between Franco-Spain 
and Valencia-Spain. The French Right indeed had shown — 
sympathy with General Franco’s cause. But if France was 
divided in partisanship as between the two Spanish belli- | 
gerents she was unanimous in her desire to see all the foreign 
troops of whatever nationality evacuated from Spain. That 
was a readily understandable anxiety. 


Sicnor Mussouini’s Visit To GERMANY. 


It was in the very middle of the preliminary exchanges 
about an Anglo-French-Italian consultation on Spain that 
Signor Mussolini paid his memorable visit to Herr Hitler. 
“Memorable” is probably a fair judgment because no one 
can mistake the potential power implied in the Berlin-Rome 
“axis.” The personal jealousies and dislikes of each other 
attributed to Herr Hitler and Signor Mussolini are of less 
practical interest than the coincidence of interest between two 
nations together numbering 100,000,000 people, armed, 
equipped and virtually mobilised for war. In its present state 
of preparation for war the continent of Europe is alarming 
for the reason mainly that the system of universal compulsory 
military service has been carried to extremes never before con- 
templated. There is no longer any rigid test of physical fitness. 
In France, Germany and Italy, every man except old men, fit 
or unfit, is in possession at this moment of his marching orders. 
In the event of mobilisation every man in those countries is 
ready within a few hours to report for duty at his barracks, 
where his kit and equipment are all ready waiting for him. 
The numbers that could be put into the field immediately by 
France, Germany and Italy would be nearer 15,000,000 than 
10,000,000. It sounds incredible, to English minds it is incredi- 
ble, that the whole manhood of nations should thus as a perma- 
nent condition of their lives be trained and equipped for war. 
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Signor Mussolini left Rome on September 24th, travelled 
through the night, and reached Munich on the following 
morning. He was greeted amid scenes of disciplined pomp 
and ceremony on a gigantic scale. He arrived in Berlin on 
September 27th and was back in Rome on the 3oth. Those 
four days of mass enthusiasm and demonstration were in one 
sense the artificial product of disciplined mobs, the figures of 
the Fiihrer and the Duce inevitably suggesting those of first- 
class actors in the réle of uniformed heroes. But the strength 
of the spectacle lay in the very fact of the disciplined and 
canalised singleness of idea. Herr Hitler and Signor Mussolini 
are supreme and unchallenged in their leadership. They have 
at their disposal a combined military force that no wise man 
would underestimate. The “ axis” between them as the 
motive for action is strong. Financially the two countries 
may be bankrupt. So is France. Britain has an income-tax of 
5s. in the pound as the standard rate; and the rate is more 
likely to go up than down even in the present time of so-called 
peace. It is true that Germany has been adroit enough to 
manceuvre herself into the Spanish background and to leave 
Italy as the exposed non-Spanish champion of the Franco 
cause. It is true also that the German General Staff is averse 
from present adventures whether in Spain or in Central 
Europe. But in all essential points of policy the solidarity 
between Berlin and Rome is apparently impregnable. It 
constitutes one of the basic factors of the Europe of to-day. 
The real interest of the Hitler-Mussolini meeting is that it 
illustrated and dramatised that factor. 


Tue ProposED TRIPARTITE TALKS 


Two days after Signor Mussolini returned from Germany 
the new Anglo-French initiative about Spain took form. On 
October 2nd Lord Perth, who had now returned to Rome, and 
M. Blondel handed to Count Ciano the text of the joint 
invitation to a tripartite consultation. The note alluded to 
the conference of naval experts in Paris and deduced that 
“ favourable conditions are thus created to enable the three 
governments to examine in a spirit of perfect frankness the 
situation arising from the prolongation of the Spanish con- 
flict.” It recalled Count Ciano’s assurances, given to M. 
Blondel and to Mr. Ingram, that Italy had “no present 
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intention of permitting the despatch of further volunteers to 
Spain”; as also Signor Bova-Scoppa’s assurances, given 
to M. Delbos, that “Italy had no intention of making the 
smallest change in the territorial status of Spain; that she 
had no designs upon the Balearic Islands; and that the 
continental and insular territory of Spain would be strictly 
respected.” 

The two governments for their part now gave the like 
assurances to Italy about ‘the political independence of 
Spain.” They went on to say that they “ earnestly desire that 
the civil strife in Spain shall cease to be a cause of inter- 
national unrest and suspicion.” They gave the invitation to 
tripartite talks in these words : “ But they are convinced that 
no considerable improvement in the situation is possible until 
further measures have been carried out to make the policy 
of non-intervention effective by the withdrawal of the non- 
Spanish nationals who are now taking part in the struggle. 
. . . With this end in view, the French and United Kingdom 
Governments have the honour to invite the Italian Govern- 
ment to join with them in conversations with the object, if 
possible, of reaching an agreement on measures to carry this 
policy into effect.” 

When that note was delivered Signor Mussolini was away 
at his country seat. He did not return to Rome till October 
6th. He presided over a meeting of the Fascist Grand Council 
on the evening of the following day, when the Italian answer 
was drafted. That same evening Lord Perth and M. Blondel 
called on Count Ciano and made friendly, but impatient, 
inquiry as to when the invitation would be answered. The 
Popolo a’Italia on the morning of October 8th, in an inspired 
message, announced that Italy’s answer would be to refuse 
the proposed tripartite talks on the ground that Italy would 
not engage in any such diplomacy unless Germany also partici- 
pated, and to make the counter-suggestion that the business 
in hand should continue to exercise the Non-Intervention 
Committee. The Italian note was transmitted to Paris and 
London on October gth. In it these passages appeared : 

“The Fascist Government willingly take note of the assur- 
ances furnished by the British Government regarding the 
political independence of Spain. For themselves they do not 
need to recall the assurances furnished on repeated occa- 
sions, in the most solemn fashion, regarding the political 
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independence and consequently the territorial integrity of 
Spain, its main land, its islands, and its colonies. The 
Fascist Government fully share the hope expressed by the 
British Government that the internal struggles of Spain 
may cease to be a cause of suspicion and friction between 
the other nations. . . . The proposed discussion, in the 
absence of the other States, would lack the elements indis- 
pensable for reaching an agreement. It is the conviction of 
the Fascist Government that the adoption of procedures— 
even if only preliminary—outside the London Committee and 
its organs would in the present situation result not only in not 
diminishing but in increasing the possibility of misunder- 
standings and complications and in retarding, instead of 
hastening, the attainment of the general agreement, an agree- 
ment which the Fascist Government regard as supremely 
necessary. The Fascist Government are therefore of the 
opinion that the question of non-intervention should continue 
to be dealt with at the London Committee. The Fascist 
Government have finally the honour to state that they will not 
_ participate in conversations, meetings, or conferences to which 
the German Government have not been formally invited and 
in which they do not participate.” 

Even before the Italian note was received in Paris and in 
London the relations between the European capitals were 
subjected to a greater strain than they had experienced for 
many months past. For it was known in advance that Italy 
would refuse ; and it was known that in effect the Italian 
answer was as truly a joint Italo-German answer as the 
invitation had been a joint Anglo-French invitation. The 
alignment of one axis against the other was thereby hardened. 
The very clarity of the Spanish complications seemed to make 
them the more obstinate. Italy refused even to discuss the 
Spanish question unless Germany were a party to the discus- 
sion. There was equal force in the French rejoinder that if 
Germany were a party to them, Russia could not be excluded. 
But neither Germany nor Italy would consent to the inclusion 
of Russia. It was their policy, as far as they could, to divide 
the east from the west of Europe. The London Non-Interven- 
tion Committee embraced all the Powers concerned, but had 
been proved by a long experience to be an organisation for 
shelving, rather than solving, the problem. The fact has to be 
faced that the Spanish problem has so far been made insoluble 
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by non-Spanish complications. French policy has been, for the 
most part, allied to Russian policy, the true motive of the 
alliance being the common fear of Germany, but an incidental 
motive on Russia’s part being, for purposes of domestic 
prestige, to encourage Spain to go bolshevik. The “ world 
revolution ” is still one of Moscow’s dreams. If the cause of 
bolshevism wanes, the Russian dictatorship wanes. Similarly, 
if the cause of fascism or nazism wanes, the power of Herr 
Hitler and Signor Mussolini wanes. Russia, however, was 
indisputably the first non-Spanish Power to intervene in 
Spain. Could any member of the Non-Intervention Com- 
mittee deny that fact? France in the first instance merely 
supported Russia on general principles. Italy’s original inter- 
ventionist motive was undoubtedly to counter a bolshevik 
attempt on Spain, the rival ideologies being quick to engage 
themselves. It may now be that Signor Mussolini’s quest of 
military prestige in Spain is designed exclusively to impress 
the German General Staff; but does anyone really believe 
that General Franco, a proud patriot of a proud country, as 
proud of his country as any other Spaniard, would in the 
event allow Signor Mussolini to obtain a foothold in the 
Spanish aerodromes or submarine bases? Does it make sense 
that General Franco should attempt to obtain power in his 
own country, merely in order to hand the country over to a 
foreign Power? Germany has been aligned in sympathy with 
Italy, but has refrained from taking a leading rdle among the 
interventionists. The present difficulty is that Spain has 
become the cockpit of a struggle of prestige between the 
Rome-Berlin and the Moscow-Paris axis. The British Govern- 
ment has attempted its traditional réle of impartial optimist, 
always hoping for the best and trying not to be too clearly 
identified with either axis, and not at all identified with either 
of the two Spanish belligerent parties. It has proved a hard 
rdle to fill, and circumstances have driven British policy more 
towards the Moscow-Paris axis than to the other. When these 
lines were written Spain had become both the symbol and the 
storm centre of the European divisions. 


GrorcE GLaAscow. 
October 12th, 1937. 
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RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY.* 


Professor de Burgh has rendered a great service both to 
Religion and to Philosophy by the publication of his book 
entitled Towards a Religious Philosophy. In this volume he 
has gathered together a number of essays, most of which had 
appeared previously, but which form a closely connected 
whole. In the course of a continuous discussion, he treats 
many of the most outstanding problems both of philosophical 
thought and of religious concern. Among these may be 
specially mentioned, Metaphysical and Religious Knowledge, 
The Time-Process, Eternity and God, God and the World- 
Order, The Relations of Morality to Religion, and Humanism, 
Theocentric and Secular. In the course of his argument the 
author deals carefully with Theories of Immanence, and 
particularly with the systems of Spinoza and Gentile. The 
book is intended to establish the Prolegomena of a religious 
philosophy, and to substantiate the claim “that what is 
revealed to religious experience is knowledge; and that, 


* Towards a Religious Philosophy. By W. G. de Burgh. Macdonald & Evans. 
VoL. CLII. 40 
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being knowledge, it falls within the scope of reason, and 
therefore also within the scope of philosophy ” (Preface). In 
order to reach this conclusion Professor de Burgh is con- 
cerned, on the one hand, to make good his leading contention 
that in religions, and most of all in Christian faith, knowledge 
of Divine Reality is revealed, and on the other, that an 
“ enlarged view of reason ” must be accepted, which “ carries 
us back, behind the narrow channel of Cartesian rationalism, 
to the great traditions alike of Jewish-Christian and of 
Hellenic thought.” This twofold revision of widely held views © 
(p. 248) would open the way for the acceptance of a Theo- 
centric Humanism, by which alone can the illusory promises 
of merely secular humanism be fulfilled. It would also prove 
an effective—and the only effective—remedy for the evils 
which afflict and threaten civilisation at the present time. 
This sustained argument is presented as the result of deep 
reflection and extensive study. It is conspicuously fair, and 
well reasoned. Not the least of its merits is that the writer’s 
thought is conveyed to the reader in a literary style that is 
both lucid and lively, arresting an attention at the outset 
that is held fast to the end. The book makes a noble plea 
for the close alliance of Religion and Reason; and what 
is more, for the interfusion of both by their direction to 
the only adequate Object—God. Failing this highest object, 
treated as revealed in and authenticated by religious ex- 
perience, both religion and philosophy must needs miss the 
mark. 

The present reviewer is in complete general agreement with 
Professor de Burgh’s main conclusions, and with most of the 
reasoning by which he reaches and justifies them. At only one 
point does he desire to offer a criticism. The author finds 
difficulty in ascribing such attributes as Wisdom, Power and 
Goodness to God, for if the analogies involved be pressed 
home, “either we fall into anthropomorphic mythology, 
construing God in the likeness of finite man ; or, if we stress 
the eminenter and the difference in kind, the analogies lose 
their positive meaning and we are back once more in the 
negative theology.” He suggests “that Love can be 
affirmed of God with positive meaning, without the qualifica- 
tion implied when we ascribe to Him” these other attributes 
(p. 125). In support of this suggestion an eloquent passage 
is quoted from a sermon by St. Bernard of Clairvaux. This 
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view seems questionable at every point. It is impossible 
altogether to avoid anthropomorphism in theology, since 
man’s kinship with God supplies the only means of apprehend- 
ing Him. Anthropomorphism must always be vigorously 
criticised in order to clear it from accretions that are clearly 
inapplicable to God. But it seems manifest that if God be 
so “altogether other” than man, that human qualities, at 
their best and most essential, can offer no trustworthy 
suggestions as to His nature, He must remain for ever un- 
knowable by man. Even if it be granted that Love is an 
exception, the purposes and methods of Divine Love must 
then apparently be beyond human ken. Yet if it be true that 
God, of His Love, has come forth from His Eternal Blessed- 
ness to create order and eventually fulfil the universe, then 
may not men count upon discerning signs in it of His Wisdom, 
Power and Goodness, conceived as surpassing, yet resembling 
these qualities in men? And this without either falling into 
excessive anthropomorphism or destroying all positive 
significance by adding the qualifying eminenter. On this 
point the vehement protest of J. S. Mill against Dean Mansel 
may be recalled. Furthermore, is it so certain that Love, 
even taken in its full Christian meaning and held to include 
Spinoza’s Amor Dez intellectualis, can be altogether exempted 
from the qualification with which all inferences from man to 
God must be accepted ? Love does indeed supply the means 
of combining the eternal perfection and blessedness of God 
with the forthgoing of His creative and spiritual self-giving. 
Yet unless Love be the fount of a Wisdom, Righteousness 
and Goodness revealed in Divine fellowship with men, the 
conception of Love may sink, it appears to the present 
writer, in regard to God to the level of Bergson’s élan 
vital, and in the case of man to merely emotional religion, 
against which Professor de Burgh so constantly and rightly 
protests. ; ‘ 
This single criticism, however, even if well taken, in no 
way detracts from the great importance and value of a book 
which, in advancing impressively the great object that the 
author has in view, furnishes at every stage of the discussion 
illuminating guidance in respect of all the questions, both 
religious and philosophic, with which it deals. It demands 


the careful attention both of theologians and of adem 
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THE SPANISH COCKPIT. 


The literature of the civil war in Spain is already large, but 
most of it is too propagandist in tone to be of much use. Dr. 
Borkenau’s The Spanish Cockpit* ranks with Professor Allison 
Peers’ The Spanish Tragedy, reviewed in these columns a year 
ago, as a cool and balanced survey of the boiling passions 
which are reducing the country to an ash-heap. The work is 
based on two visits to Republican Spain in the summer of 
1936 and the opening of 1937. It is not the author’s fault that 
he did not go further. “ I tried to travel to the Franco camp 
too, but did not succeed. It is a new-fangled habit, growing 
with the gradual development of totalitarian states, to forbid 
entry not only to definite adversaries but to all observers of 
whose subservience one is not certain in advance.”” Yet though 
he only saw one side of the picture, he retains his complete 
independence. Neither Right nor Left, he declares, will be 
pleased with his description of the struggle nor with his fore- 
cast that neither will win. For though there may well be 
military victory, political victory for either combatant is not 
to be expected. Behind the contending armies stands the 
people, which is not to be identified with any of the factions 
which are tearing Spain to pieces. ‘‘ Only the Spanish people, 
as distinct from its factions, parties, newspapers, and, last but 
not least, foreign allies and enemies, is inarticulate.” 

The volume opens with a historical retrospect which is also 
a sociological analysis. While most writers content them- 
selves on such occasions with a record of events, Dr. Borkenau 
as a professional sociologist seeks to explain them. The age of 
enlightenment in Spain, he declares, was simply a delusion of 
a few men of goodwill, never a reality. This emphasis on the 
difference between Spain and most other countries of Western 
Europe runs through the book. The sharp severance between 
the masses and the classes manifested during the Napoleonic 
invasion remains unchanged, and the author finds little to 
praise in either of them. “ In the upper stratum: decay, 
corruption, political incapacity, as well as complete lack of 
creative power. Below : fanaticism, capacity for self-sacrifice, 
spontaneity of action, but of action in a narrow, local, pre- 
judiced sense, without constructive capacities in a wider scale. 
. . . The content of the political antagonisms has changed, 


* The Spanish Cockpit. By Franz Borkenau. Faber & Faber. 
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but the cleavage between the two strata has remained and 
broadened.” Elsewhere, he reminds us, popular movements 
originated in the higher stratum of society and then permeated 
the masses. In Spain no movement in the higher classes ever 
deeply penetrated the masses. Hence the savagery of the 
conflict between Right and Left, between the Church and the 
possessing classes on the one hand and the manual workers on 
the other. The Monarchy is gone, but its old supporters remain 
strongly entrenched. The Church lost most of its landed pro- 
perty a century ago. “ The Church to-day is not the largest 
landowner but the largest capitalist in Spain, particularly the 
Spanish Jesuits. That is part of the explanation of the financial 
sources of the Franco rising. .. . In the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century it was all-powerful over the souls of Spaniards 
in general. Towards 1930 it had lost all real authority except 
in those districts where the clergy had kept close to the 
masses, Navarra and the Basque country.” In a word there 
is no cement, political, economic or ecclesiastical, to hold the 
country together. 

The author’s diaries of his two journeys are a skilful blend 
of narrative and reflection. It is not his fault that the many 
groups who make up the Government forces should be rather 
puzzling; for the Spaniard is an individualist, and if he 
cannot find satisfaction in any existing party he proceeds to 
form a new one. We hear a good deal of the leading figures on 
the Government side, President Azafia, an academic Liberal, 
Caballero, the first Socialist Premier, Prieto, the strong man 
of the present Negrin Ministry. The latter, we are told, has 
never been in favour of “‘ Bolshevism,” or, in other words, of 
social revolution. “‘ He is fully justified in appealing for the 
help of the democratic West in the attempt to carry through 
his policy.” Even the Communists, according to the author, 
have ceased to be a revolutionary party and have become one 
of the mainstays of the anti-revolutionary forces. Who, then, 
has committed the wholesale massacres which have shocked 
the world as much as Franco’s bloodbaths? Principally the 
Anarchists, the real party of revolution in Spain. Dr. Bor- 
kenau compares the massacres in Barcelona a year ago with 
the September massacres of 1792—the slaughter of prisoners 
at a moment of supreme danger before going to the front. 
They were carried out, we are told, with extreme ruthlessness 
and cruelty, not by the party organisations but by the masses 
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in action themselves. We hear little of Russia in these pages. 
“The Russian help was by no means extensive. They sent a 
certain number of specialists, instruction officers, artillery 
officers, pilots and the like. They sent, moreover, a consider- 
able amount of material, not only once but all through the 
critical time. The material is paid for of course.” Of more 
importance was the International Brigade, formed of Com- 
munists from almost every country except Russia. Comparing 
the absence of Russian soldiers with Italy’s tens of thousands, 
we realise which country is mainly responsible for turning the 
civil war into an international problem. Russian aid was only 
sent in the autumn of 1936, when Franco’s armies, stiffened 
by Italians and Moors, were at the gates of Madrid. 

The volume ends with a chapter of Conclusions which 
should be carefully read. The Franco régime, declares Dr. 
Borkenau, has little popular backing, and cannot, owing to 
its reactionary elements, give Spain the educational, agrarian 
and other reforms she needs. “It is simply a reactionary 
military dictatorship such as Spain has seen in dozens, with 
the difference that it is backed by foreign Powers. Without 
this backing, limited as it is, Franco would no longer exist.” 
Yet the author views the Government side without enthusiasm. 
“The driving force behind the rising of the masses against 
Franco was not a specific desire to create some sort of modern 
order on the European pattern, either liberal, democratic- 
republican, or socialist. As in 1707 and 1808 they rose simply 
to ward off an attack.” Spain, he believes, ‘‘ will not become 
either genuinely Fascist, or genuinely Communist, or a parlia- 
mentary democratic republic. She will not be Europeanised. 
She will remain what she was, a country whose evolution has 
been arrested at the end of the seventeenth century, which 
has since displayed an enormous amount of resistance to 
foreign intrusion but not capacity for rejuvenation.” The 
stagnation and inefficiency which annoy the foreigner are an 
essential part of the national life and character, too deeply 
rooted to be much changed by the cataclysm of the war or 
by the political colour of the victor. Yet the unprogressive 
Spaniard may perhaps have his silent revenge on the pro- 
gressive European. “ The one seems destined to last, un- 
moving, through the cataclysms of the surrounding world, 
and to outlive usurpers and foreign conquerors ; the other, 
progressive, may progress towards his own destruction.” 


POG 
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THOMAS PLATTER’S TRAVELS IN 
ENGLAND, 1599.* 


We have had to wait a long time for a translation of 
Thomas Platter’s Travels in England, although the traveller 
himself is well known to students of Shakespeare on account | 
of his mention of a performance of Julius Cesar in 1599, 
which makes it clear that the play was acted two years earlier 
than had been generally supposed. The text of Platter’s 
English journey was printed by Professor Hecht in 1929, and 
we now have an excellent translation by Mrs. Williams, who 
has made a special study of the literature of foreign travel in 
England. She has already placed English readers in her debt 
by her edition of the travels of Sophie von la Roche. If 
Platter lacks the sprightliness of the eighteenth-century 
traveller that is a matter of temperament and outlook, but 
Mrs. Williams has made him as attractive as possible, and he 
has something to tell us which is new and interesting. 

Platter’s visit extended from September 18th to October 
20th, 1599. He had studied medicine at Montpellier, and no 
sooner had he landed at Dover than he was summoned to 
prescribe for the mayor, who was suffering from colic. Be- 
sides his fee, this worthy man gave Platter a letter of introduc- 
tion to Lord Cobham, who procured his admission to the 
royal palaces, and later provided him with a passport sealed 
with the Queen’s seal. The traveller had also a number of 
friends among the foreign residents in London, so that his 
opportunities for sightseeing were unusual. 

Like other travellers, before and since, Platter revised his 
notes after his return and thought to improve his narrative 
by adding copious extracts from other writers. We have 
therefore a mass of miscellaneous and undigested information 
concerning the history of England and the English people 
which may have amused and instructed the family circle at 
Basel, but which the modern reader finds tedious. Professor 
Hecht and Mrs. Williams have shown much ingenuity in 
tracing these extracts to their sources, but they are of little 
importance. Luckily Platter was not only a copyist. He was 
interested in people and places, and, if his style is unattractive, 
he could observe and record. 

* Rendered into English from the German, and with introductory matter, by 
Clare Williams. Cape. 
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As a result we have glimpses of the Thames boatmen with 
their trim, upholstered wherries. We see the citizens in the 
streets and taverns, at the Globe Theatre (with a note of the 
prices paid for seats at the playhouses), and at the Curtain in 
Bishopsgate Street. It is clear that he enjoyed himself. There 
was a dinner with the Mayor, where the ladies received him 
with kisses, and the servers and carvers lavished food and 
drink upon him from noon until late afternoon. He saw the 
lions in the Tower, as well as a tiger, a wolf and a porcupine, 
and in a house on London Bridge he beheld a large live camel. 
Mr. (afterwards Sir Walter) Cope received him in his fine house 
in the City and showed him his closet of rareties, and at 
Nonsuch and Richmond he saw the Queen herself beautifully 
attired and made up to look like a girl of twenty. He has 
much to say about drink and particularly about tobacco, but 
did this young physician really believe that it was tobacco 
and not Canary wine which made the Londoners first merry and 
then drowsy, or that when a pipe-smoker died his veins were 
covered with soot like a chimney? I should also like some 
confirmation of the statement that outside St. Paul’s, on a 
conduit, was a vessel left there for a purpose both convenient 
and necessary, but not usually associated with a place of 
worship. 

Platter gives a long inventory of the strange things pre- 
served in Cope’s house, one of the collections which Hakluyt 
“* was, as it were, ravished in beholding.” Platter tells us that 
the house stood in the Snecgas, which cannot be identified, 
although Snow Hill has been suggested—I think rightly. 
Those of us who have worked on Platter’s manuscript know 
how wayward he could be:in the transcription of unfamiliar 
names, and Snecgas may well be a mistranscription for Snee 
(Schnee) gasse, or Snow Alley. 

Mrs. Williams gives some interesting details about the . 
travels in France and the studies in Montpellier of Thomas 
and his elder brother Felix. Felix became a noted man, and 
his writings on medical subjects, as transmitted by Robert 
Burton, still serve to instruct and amuse readers of The 
Anatomy of Melancholy. It is a pity that Felix Platter did 
not make an English journey. 

Matco.m Letts, 
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Dr. Friedrich Hertz is well known as an expert on all 
questions of race and nationality. His book on Race and 
Civilisation was a remarkable contribution to the history and 
psychology of racial doctrines from the impartial standpoint 
of pure research. The author has done important political 
work in the Austrian civil service and was Professor of 
Sociology at Halle when the Nazi revolution occurred. Thus 
he combines an unusual amount of practical experience and 
scientific knowledge. Professor Hertz, being of Jewish origin 
and social-democratic convictions, proved persona ingrata to 
the present régime in Germany. He returned to his native 
Austria, and devoted himself to a comprehensive study of 
national and international ideas. The first of a series of 
volumes has just been published.* The author does not set 
out to give a history of pre-war foreign policy. He aims at 
an understanding and interpretation of spiritual types and 
individualities. Behind the visible activities of diplomats there 
is in modern Europe a remarkable force at work. Many people 
superficially call it public opinion. It is something much more 
profound: the tradition of the state, the collective spirit of 
the country, the national ideology as it is believed in by its 
leading classes. The sources of this anonymous power are to 
be found, apart from the usual historical documents, in official 
propaganda, in newspapers, in programmes of parties and 
unions, in the pamphlets of publicists and the books of 
philosophers. Facts and actions, plans of statesmen, discus- 
sions in parliaments are comparatively concrete and simple ; 
yet sentiments, feelings, creeds, dreams, to-day move the 
souls of groups and classes in quite another degree. They are 
vague, are like clouds veiling the sharp lines of the mountains, 
but the destiny of millions of people now depends on these 
psychological factors. 

After two introductory chapters on certain aspects of the 
origins of the world war, the author deals with the origin 
of the “ Staatsgeist” in England, Austria, Prussia, Russia. A 
special chapter on Bismarck follows, for his political work 
opens a new historical period in the development of national- 
ism. The second part of the book resumes the description of 


* Friedrich Hertz, Nationalgeist und Politik, Beitrage zur Erforschung der teferen 
Ursachen des Weltkrieges. Erster Band: Staatstradition und Nationalismus, Europa 


Verlag, Ziirich, 1937. 
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international ideology as it has been influenced by Bismarck’s 
actions. There are special chapters on Alsace-Lorraine and 
the Oriental question. British Imperialism, French, Russian, 
Austro-Hungarian and German nationalism are then dis- 
cussed, each in its own chapter. The architecture of the book 
is remarkable. By a process of suggestion the reader becomes 
the witness of the deepening and sharpening of international 
problems. Willy-nilly he takes part in a tragic process. 
Princes have built up states, classes have produced mass 
movements and mass feelings. Its Majesty the Mass has 
become the modern ruler and sovereign; the instincts, pas- 
sions, needs of masses are sweeping away all the wisdom, 
reason and good intention of the past. 

There is little occasion to criticise the details of a book, 
which, if continued in the spirit in which it has been con- 
ceived, promises to become the standard work on nationalism. 
It is based on an admirable knowledge of international history 
and sociology, it is written in the stimulating style of a con- 
vinced and faithful fighter, and it deals with an enormous 
quantity of problems fairly and wisely. The author probably 
feels his spiritual isolation. If so, he may be comforted by the 
fact that there is and will remain a small congregation of men 
of goodwill who have been at work, incessantly and inde- 
fatigably, for centuries past and centuries to come. Their task 
is to forge the tools of idealism, that is of the new humanism 
as it is admirably interpreted in this book—as the real source 
of the two great movements “‘ 4ufkldrung ” and “‘ Romanttk,” 
which are only two sides of one great spiritual Renaissance. 
If the creed of racial prejudice, economic brutality and blind 
militarism is strong enough to excite millions of peaceful 
people and to push them into unspeakable horrors, should 
not our humanitarian conviction defy the challenge and, by 
the double strength of right and kindness, prepare for man- 
kind the new conditions of a dignified life ? 

Let me raise a few special points. The French philosopher 
Georges Sorel should not be underrated. He is the acknow- 
ledged father of Fascist theories, in any case a thinker of 
reckless originality. Was the exchange of letters between 
Napoleon III, Francis Joseph and Victor Emmanuel in 
1869-70 not a considerable substitute for the abortive Triple 
Alliance, and were the military conversations and visits not 
an important supplement ? The indulgent Peace of Prague in 
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1866 in no way prevented Francis Joseph from thoughts of 
revenge; he only dropped the idea in consequence of the 
German military triumphs in 1870. As to Frederick the Great, 
the late Werner Hegemann should have been quoted and 
some interpretation given of the great excitement amongst 
experts and laymen. The separation of Russia’s western 
provinces during the Crimean War was not engineered by 
irresponsible brains, but was included in the English political 
programme as officially communicated in Lord Clarendon’s 
speech on February 17th, 1854. 

The climax of Dr. Hertz’s book is formed by the two 
chapters on Austria, especially the second. This presentation 
of a lost cause is written with the heart’s blood of a good 
Austrian whose innumerable disappointments could not beget 
any bitterness. Never before, so far as I know, has the 
lamentable fact been more sharply analysed that the un- 
fortunate Germans of Austria themselves ruined the old 
Monarchy by their stubbornness. Therefore Palacky, in 1872, 
recalled his famous saying of 1848, that Austria would have to 
be invented if she did not exist. The reason was his despair at 
the unfair attitude of the German Bohemians. All those 
deadly racial enemies in Bohemia were close cousins to one 
another, by blood and education! Of special value are the 
suggestions as to the consequences of Austrian home affairs 
on foreign policy. The clumsy organisation of the Diets in 
the Crown Lands weakened Maria Theresa’s fight against 
Frederick of Prussia. Later on the Austrian generals disliked 
each concession to democratic and national principles for 
fear of a possible war with Prussia. The Slavs in Austria had 
to be flattered and spoiled by reason of their Russian sym- 
pathies, the Germans could be ill-treated since the German 
Empire very wisely did not take any active interest in their 
affairs. 

One last word on militarism. The Prussian mode seems to 
have been unique in modern history as a principle of civil 
affairs. The author gives many interesting examples. Welling- 
ton, the Iron Duke, became a most peaceful Prime Minister. 
The jealousy of the civil leaders of the Third French Republic 
did not admit of any military ambitions. Neither MacMahon 
nor Boulanger nor any later French general dared to attack 
the French constitution in the style of the Kapp-Putsch. 
On the other hand the Action Frangaise first developed and 
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used methods of political terrorism which were adopted later 
in many other European countries. We hope that this book 
will be continued in due time, for it illumines a large scientific 
field and may influence policy in a favourable sense. A con- 
densed English version is very desirable. 

VeIr VALENTIN. 


COLLECTIVEaINSEGURES 


Collective Insecurity* is an important book on the League 
and peace by Mrs. H. M. Swanwick, who enjoys a close know- 
ledge of foreign affairs and has twice served on the British 
delegation at Geneva. She thus writes with an authority 
which entitles this book to respect and consideration. The 
argument is presented with lucidity and much bitterness and 
is a remarkable piece of destructive criticism. Her conception 
of the League as a mere conciliatory organ undoubtedly repre- 
sents a large body of opinion, while her historical conclusions 
will draw a still wider assent. 

This book is at once an attack upon the character of the 
Covenant and the post-war policy of League members. It 
was impossible, she argues, to expect a system, wilfully ex- 
cluding Germany and endowed with coercive powers, to be 
managed altruistically by nations imbued with every motive 
of self-interest. She roundly condemns, as indicating the 
predatory spirit of the Allies, the Secret Treaties and also, 
without difficulty, the vindictive provisions of Versailles. The 
League was undermined from its foundation by its association 
with the Peace Treaties and their ruthless administration. In 
the course of a historical sketch Mrs. Swanwick deplores the 
“most unfortunate diplomacy” headed by France which 
refused to Germany so long those just terms which it was 
later forced to concede. She cites, for example, the Ruhr 
occupation, the long-drawn struggle over Reparations and 
particularly the failure to disarm. “ By the refusal of 
generosity, force has had a tremendous impetus.” Germany 
has been long-suffering in her patience, and, in spite of ultimate 
unilateral action, “is the only Great Power who has not 
broken the peace anywhere.” That the membership of the 
League Powers is tainted with hypocrisy and subject to their 


* Collective Insecurity. By H. M. Swanwick. Jonathan Cape. 
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selfish aims is evident from the Manchurian campaign of 1931 
and the more recent Italian conquest of Abyssinia. In these 
circumstances, sanctions cannot be relied upon to emanate 
from detached and impartial intervention. “ They are funda- 
mentally unworkable according to their professed intentions, 
but capable of being twisted to sinister purposes.” Mrs. 
Swanwick sees the twist in regional pacts which are in fact a 
reversion to the old system of alliances, exemplified in the 
Franco-Russian Pact. Though in theory open to all, such 
agreements, concluded “secretly and between selected 
partners ” and buttressed by joint military plans, are at once 
suspect to those outside. The author has little less aversion 
to the idea of an international force, which is quite impractic- 
able and bears no real analogy to a municipal police force. Her 
argument in this respect is highly superficial but at least ex- 
presses her basic view that force whatever its origin can have 
no beneficial function. 

“ Peace is a way of life. A rational conduct of international 
relations would result in peace.” This view is apparently 
based upon the assumption that “ all nations are composed 
of people who are amenable to considerate treatment.” Un- 
fortunately nations and their leaders are no more rational 
than private individuals, as a great part of this book so 
vigorously points out. While a policy of sympathy and 
generosity may well improve the chances of permanent con- 
ciliation, it cannot of itself ensure peace. If Mrs. Swanwick 
is confident of peace through rational diplomacy, she yet 
urges the organisation of collective neutrality to “ promote 
the early end ” of any war that might arise. She envisages, 
in short, a system of non-intervention and boycott supervised 
by the League which would offer continuous mediation and 
disseminate the truth about the conflict. Whatever the cir- 
cumstances, foreign munitions would be withheld from all 
belligerents, because, however unjust, the only alternative 
would be the graver evil of declaring the aggressor. Were Mrs. 
Swanwick’s system capable of insulating war, it would but 
encourage all the lowest and aggressive instincts of nations 
and place power diplomacy on a permanent footing. The 
author refers next to organised passive resistance as the 
simplest and most drastic method of stopping war. Whatever 
the strength of absolute pacifism in this country, she has no 
belief in any immediate response from abroad. 
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Mrs. Swanwick’s constructive suggestions are not con- 
vincing because they fail to recognise that the rule of law in 
world, as in municipal, affairs must rest ultimately upon 
compulsion. Without it, law fails in a primary function of its 
being, to secure conformity with its rules. There is no short 
cut to lasting peace, but only by the long and often treacher- 
ous path towards creating just law and impartial force. 


DESIGN AND MEDIEVAL 
ARCHITECTURE.* 


Dr. Rosenau’s study has an interest and importance that 
are by no means to be measured by the size or price of this 
small but attractive booklet. In three chapters she discusses 
with freshness and learning a number of obscure but perennially 
fascinating problems. She shows how strict orientation came 
to be established in the thirteenth century as characteristic 
of ecclesiastical architecture as a result of artistic impulse 
and liturgical necessity, after a long period in which the 
tradition of pagan temples, the planning of villas and therme, 
and the usages of synagogue and mosque were all potent, 
though sometimes conflicting, influences. With the coming of 
the Renaissance, however, the principle is relaxed, and altars 
may be placed in the west, or indeed at any point of the 
compass. The chapter on Planning and Architectural 
Design makes it clear that measured plans were used by the 
Egyptians and in classical times, while the technique of 
drafting was still known at the beginning of the Middle 
Ages ; during the Romanesque Period plans, in the technical 
sense, no longer existed, but definite planning returned with 
the development of Gothic building, while the discovery of 
perspective, with its feeling for unity, marks the beginning 
of the Renaissance. The concluding chapter deals with the 
Architect and Architecture. The impression of harmony 
created by the great Gothic buildings is explained as the 
result of an alteration in the standard of proportion: the 
earlier norm was that of man’s measurements, the later one 
was architectural, a change from absolute to relative pro- 
portion. The treatment throughout is refreshingly original : 
Dr. Rosenau’s conclusions may not always be accepted 


* By Helen Rosenau. Batsford. 
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without reservation, but the book is thoughtful and stimu- 
lating and will give pleasure both to the antiquary and the 
tourist. There are six plates of illustrations, some of which 
will probably be new to the great majority of English readers 
other than professional students of art and architecture. 


J.F.N. 


SHORTER REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


Men and Things,* by J. A. Spender, contains both new and old 
material. Among the new is a series of personal sketches which will be 
read with delight. The study of Grey, a friend from Oxford days, is 
written with the warmth which we expect. His selfless simplicity is 
emphasised and his steadiness of policy is approved. ‘“ He had one 
predominant idea throughout—that to let Germany conquer France 
would be disastrous for Europe and eventually for the British Empire.” 
Incidentally it is interesting to learn that, contrary to the general 
belief, his French was quite fluent and intelligible, though his genders 
and tenses were not impeccable. The portrait of Haldane in his library 
in old age—mellow, kindly, wise—is charming. ‘“‘ No trouble was too 
great for him when it was a question of helping a friend.” Everybody 
knows something of Grey and Haldane, but how many of us realise 
what an important person was Lord Knollys, King Edward’s principal 
Private Secretary? Lord Esher was a more familiar figure, and his 
Journals and Correspondence have been published by his son. But his 
work was largely behind the scenes, and Mr. Spender’s tribute is a 
welcome addition to our knowledge. Sir Alfred Keogh, Director of the 
Army Medical Service in the World War, is praised for preventing the 
casualties from being even more terrible than they were. Equally 
laudatory is the account of Myron Herrick, American Ambassador in 
Paris when the war broke out. In Part II the author collects some of his 
reflections on politics and history. The veteran Liberal publicist has 
moved with the times, but he cannot swallow all the shibboleths of the 
young Left wing intellectuals—their indifference to the cruelties of the 
Russian Government, their disparagement of civil and political liberty, 
their crude assertion that wars are made by capitalism and capitalists. 
A lecture recently delivered at Oxford on the Origins of the War is an 
excellent summary of a vast and complicated subject. Parts III and 
IV contain travel pictures from many fields and a few miscellaneous 
sketches grouped under the heading Side Issues. Mr. Spender has lived 
so long, seen so much, and known so many makers of history that it is 
always a pleasure to listen when he unlocks the storehouse of his mind 
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Professor W. C. Abbott has recently published the first volume of his 
huge work on The Writings and Speeches of Oliver Cromwell* which 
aims at a complete collection of all known and accessible material. In 
addition to the Carlyle-Lomas collection, Professor Abbott has gathered 
together some seven hundred more documents of which one hundred 
and fifty have not been published hitherto. His method is to incorporate 
all these documents within an interpretative narrative. The result is a 
lengthy and strictly judicial account, but not of course a balanced 
biography. Professor Abbott does not claim that this body of material 
can greatly alter our general knowledge of Cromwell, established by 
the work of Firth and Gardiner, but that with its infinite details it “ may 
provide a truer picture of the man himself.” The material contained in 
this volume which covers the period up to the execution of Charles I is 
not of particular value except for a number of hitherto unused docu- 
ments which throw light on Cromwell’s parliamentary activities. Pro- 
fessor Abbott points to the difficulty of reconstructing during these 
earlier years Cromwell’s inner thoughts, ambitions and plans. “ His 
letters give only the barest suggestion of what we want to know, his 
speeches little more.” The importance of this work is likely to be most 
apparent in the later volumes, particularly in regard to Cromwell’s 
foreign policy. Professor Abbott is assembling for the first time a “ rea- 
sonably complete ” collection of diplomatic despatches and letters and 
other documents during the Protectorate ‘‘ from which it is possible to 
draw a more comprehensive picture of Cromwellian policy than has 
hitherto been the case.” 


* * * * * 


The Empire Yesterday and To-day} is a useful elementary sketch by 
Commander Stephen King-Hall, who has grouped together lucidly a 
large quantity of material within short compass. The first half contains 
a historical summary outlining the early colonial system, the great 
expansion in the nineteenth century and the emergence of the self- 
governing commonwealth culminating in the Statute of Westminster of 
1931. In the rest of the volume the author describes the characteristics 
and forms of government of the constituent parts of the Empire and 
Commonwealth and the constitutional framework and ideas which 
bind the whole. While in general this is a reliable book, there are, 
inevitably, expressions of opinion and emphasis open to question, and . 
some errors of fact. The Dindings are no longer part of the Straits 
Settlements but belong to the Federated Malay State of Perak. Burma 
strictly is not governed by the Secretary for India, but by a separate 
Secretary for Burma ; and Great Britain is no longer bound under the 
Locarno Treaty to assist Germany in the event of French aggression. 
Though the book has several maps, there are no index and no biblio- 
graphy. 


* Harvard University Press ; published outside U.S.A. by Oxford University Press. 
{ Oxford University Press. 


